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On Guard!’ ‘ 


AT DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT PLY¥ 


At the Douglas Aircraft Plant, U. S. Modifica- 
tion Center, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, large 
volumes of natural gas are utilized for many pur- 
poses. Douglas—like hundreds of other war 
industries—has found gas—the clean, convenient, 
economical fuel—best suited to the urgencies of 
present day needs. 

The illustration pictures the interior of the 
meter and regulator station that controls meas~ 
urement and pressure for the entire distrib 
system at the Modification Center. 


Douglas Aircraft has accepted this nfeter apd 
regulator setting from the U. S. Engin Se Its 
design is a compliment to their enviable record 
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EMCO hie. 5 Pressed Steel Meter 
with Emcorector; EMCO Wide 
Range Orifice Meter; EMCO Pilot 
Loading Regulator; EMCO Lever 
and Weight Safety Valve; and 
Nordstrom Valves in Meter House 
at Douglas Aircraft Plant in 
Oklaho i 
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ORTON CRYSTOLON Brick are bringing 

real savings in time and money to opera- 
tors of water gas sets. Used to line the fire 
zone of the generator, these densely-made 
brick resist the penetration of clinkers so 
that the set need be open only briefly for 
clinker removal. Major repairs, even patching, 
are seldom necessary with CRYSTOLON Brick 
which, because of their high refractoriness 
and great ruggedness, often give more than 
22,000 hours of actual gas-making time. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CARBURETED 
WATER GAS MACHINES? 


Can a carbureted water gas machine be operated successtully and efficiently 
on 100% bituminous coal and 100% heavy oil? 


Yes, indeed, if it is a Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. 


Does operation on 100% bituminous and 100% heavy oil cause the machine 
to smoke? 


No, indeed, not the Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. 


Can a carbureted water gas machine be changed at will, and without altera- 
tions in the machine, from coke or anthracite to bituminous coal, and from 
one grade of oil to another grade? 


Yes, indeed, if it is a Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine. .ou 
can take advantage of every change in market prices. 


Is the REVERSE FLOW process new and untried? 


No, indeed. The first Semet-Solvay REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machine was 
installed in 1937. Today there are ten plants in successful operation and three 
more under construction. Names gladly furnished on request. 


Can existing water gas machines be modernized to obtain REVERSE FLOW 
advantages? 


Yes, indeed. Semet-Solvay can apply the REVERSE FLOw principle to all three- 
shell water gas machines. 


Are all Semet-Solvay Water Gas Machines REVERSE FLOW? 
No, indeed. Semet-Solvay can furnish all types of water gas machines, 


Are all REVERSE FLOW Water Gas Machines Semet-Solvay Machines? 
Yes, indeed. REVERSE FLOW is an exclusive Semet-Solvay development. 


Is it difficult to make sure just what economies and other advantages you 
can expect from the REVERSE FLOW process in YOUR plant? 


No, indeed. Semet-Solvay will be glad to make a survey and complete report 
without cost or obligation to you. Why not write them today? 


OEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING 47a CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street Wes "+ New York, N. Y. 
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The mechanical joint for cast iron pipe was originally developed for 


high pressure gas service. Outstandingly successful in this field for 15 
years, it is now increasingly specified for other services, particularly 
where considerable deflection, as well as expansion and contraction, 
must be provided for. The greater flexibility of this joint makes the line 
less subject to strains due to earth movement. It is bottle-tight, proved 
so by hundreds of installations. These two factors, plus improvements 


in laying practice, can make present-day construction of cast iron gas 


mains far superior to the construction of twenty years ago. 


Cast iron pipe has been the mainstay of gas distribution systems 
for more than a century. In the great majority of cities in the United 


States, some or all of the original cast iron gas mains are still in ser- 





vice — many of them for more than 100 years. But these remarkable 
service records are not your only assurance of long life and economy. 
Metallurgical research, improvements and controls have resulted in a 
far greater metal strength than in iron made years ago. Expect more 
than ever from cast iron pipe — either bell-and-spigot or mechanical 


joint, according to your preference and operating requirements. 





For further information, address Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, 


Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engi- RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 3 
neer, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 3. a 
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Dresser Couplings can be installed under water; 
or, line can be joined above water and lowered. 





Engine connection. This Long 


* 
Coupling with asbestos gaskets, Va 


ca i) 
on exhaust line, absorbs vibra- ton = uplings: fexibilit¥ P' 
ard © 


fracture: 


tion and prevents fracture 


No harm to linings and no weakening of pipe wo! 


t 


on these salt Water disposal lines. Dressers quickly 
hook up pipe "‘zig-zags" like this, and are also ver 


The six illustrations on this page are typical of the way helpful with short nipples. 
Dresser Couplings solve difficult pipe joining problems. Of 
all pipe joining methods this is one of the simplest yet most 
versatile. For Dressers have a wide adaptability which per- 
mits their use in situations impossible for field fabrication. A 
little common sense, plain-end pipe and a wrench, and 
Dressers will iron out many a wrinkled brow. No special 
machinery. No skill required. Any workman can install a 
Dresser in a matter of minutes. Dresser built-in flexibility 
absorbs expansion, contraction and vibration, assures a 
* permanently tight seal. Dressers are made in sizes from 
%” to 96”. Many of these are available for immediate 
shipment now, and 
others with reason- 
able promptness. 





In Canada: Dresser Manufucturing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Houston Office and Warehouse: 112] Rothwell St., Houston, Texas 


Dresser Manuracturing COMPANY ————— lll 


No-Thread fittings which come completely os 
ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
-BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 





sembled and are simply stabbed on and tight d 
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TINNED STEELCASE 
METERS 
residential 
and industrial 


types 


American Tinned Steelcase Meters 
embody many advanced develop- 
ments, as typified by the Soldered 
Seal Index Box, which combined 
insure sustained accuracy and 
low maintenance cost. 

Catalog giving complete speci- 
fications will be mailed on request. 


2178 


: MERICAN 


mB COMPANY 
“Wa eAST dnd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Indicating 
FLOWMETERS 


With segmental or round type 
dial ... used to indicate flow rate 
of air, gas, oil, steam or water. 
Send for Catalog E-3 giving 
com plete specifications. 
2178 


ERICAN 


Bm COMPANY 
“ @@ EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N, Y, 


Base Pressure 
INDEXES 





Automatically multiply the volume 
at pipe line conditions by the 
pressure factor, and indicate the 
quantity of your base pressure on 
a straight reading index. 

Send for Bulletin E-12 giving 
complete specifications. 


2178 


MERICAN 


mR COMPANYT 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


The Compact 
IRONCASE METER 


Space requirements of these me- 
ters are cut down to least possible 
dimensions without sacrifice of 
American Ironcase advantages. 
Low-pressure Capacities up to 
10,000 cu. ft. at 2” differential. 
Write for Catalog EG-40. 


2178 


MERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


WET TEST METERS 


American Wet Test Meters are 
equipped with many new features 
of construction which simplify 
the accurate use of wet test meters. 

A large variety of indexes are 
available to meet diversified re- 
quirements. 

Catalog AG-3 gives complete 
descriptions and specifications. 


Base Volume 
INDEXES 


They register the quantity at stand- 
ard conditions of base tempera- 
ture as well as base pressure. Op- 
eration is continuous... all func- 
tions performed mechanically. 
Bulletin E-12 giving complete 
snecifications mailed upon request. 


2178 


AMERICAN 
METER COMPANY 
PP EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK N.Y, 
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ORIFICE METERS 
Recording 
and Integrating 


Give totalized readings of quan- 
tity which has passed through 
orifice for all flow rates and pres- 
sure variations. Integrating for 
Static pressure as well as for 
differential. 

Send for Catalog EG-2 giving 
complete specifications. 


2178 


MERICAN 


4 ‘EER COMPANY 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Gas and Air 
REGULATORS 


A complete line of high and low 
pressure types and wide range of 
models. Close control. Minimum 
pressure loss, ease of servicing 
and low cost of upkeep. 

Write, stating your require- 
ments, and appropriate technical 
literature will be mailed. 


METER PROVERS 
regular and large 
types 


American Provers meet today’s 
exacting requirements for pre- 
cision meter testing. They pro- 
vide economy and flexibility by 
permitting the use of one size 
prover to prove many sizes of 
meters. 

Catalog AG-1 gives detailed 
, Specifications. 
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Southern California Gas Co. Dramatizes 


Nutrition in Schools Through 


Home Service Department 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


ITH THOUSANDS ot 
W mothers in Southern Califor 
nia working in war plants dur 
ing the hours they would normally 





be preparing meals for their fami 
lies, there has fallen upon many high 
school and junior college students 
he responsibility not only of prepar 
ing their own food but of doing a 
share of the cooking for the famil) 
Che Home Service Department of 
Southern California Gas Co., Los 
\ngeles, recognized in this situation 
opportunity to make a definite 
ontribution to the war effort by 
bringing the nutritional story of food 
| proper ways of preparing meals 
groups of students. 
We thought we could be of par 
ular aid to students who are help 
with the cooking at home by 
wing them there is a right and a 
mg way to plan and cook meals 
| arousing their interests in trying 
lo it right,”"” Miss Mercedes Bates, 
ervisor of the company’s Home 
vice Department, explained to a 
resentative of AMERICAN GAs 
RNAL. “We do not expect to 
h the children how to cook in all 


hase s but mn do hop and wi The nutritional values of the basic food groups are demonstrated to 
‘onfident this hope has been jus student audiences by means of this chart, which shows the percentage 
value of the various food groups from a nutritional standpoint. This 
itals of food values and meal chart, in 3 by 3 ft. size, Tests on an easel on the stage in view of 

; ; - . the audience while the selection of food and its preparation into meal 
paration which will be of some form is accomplished on the stage. 


lI—to instruct them in the funda 


















































































How the Home Service Department of 

presenting one of its popular ‘‘Look Wh 

by a traveling cast of company personne 
The comic drawings on the small eases 


ful minds. The current emphasis 
military motifs is not ignored. Th« 
following quotation from one of the 
booklet’s directives is typical 

ze . Read recipes carefully. 
.Clear the area for heavy drill 
.Inspect all equipment and in- 
gredients. 
.Don’t administer FIRST AID 
to any tested recipe; that tech- 
nique belongs to the past—ask 
your grandmother or Aunt 
Maggie. Plan “chow” so the 
family won’t think they are on 
field maneuvers with Ration K. 
Ready-to-serve foods are now 
scarce. This means more time 
must be spent planning meals 
Knowing how to select foods is 
as important as knowing how 
to cook them.” 


wn 


> 


Scattered through the booklet ar¢ 
paragraphs presenting timely advice 
on cleaning and maintain 
ranges and refrigerators and tip 


saving gas. 


~ 


Part of Fall-Winter Schedule 
The “Look Who's ( oo} in ) 


gram proved so successful 
introductory phases in the eat 
ot 1944 that the Southern ( 
nia Gas Co. decided to make 
jor part of the Home Service Dep 
ment activity during the fall and 

ter school season, beginning in Se 
tember. The fall-winter  s 

of 1944 calls for presenting 


gram in junior and_ senior g 
school auditoriums in all areas 
the Southern California Gas ( 


system. 





Southern 
Gas Co. prepares the stage of a high school auditorium for 
ookin’ "’ 


rc 
>. 


iustrate the sever 


nin? is 











California 


programs 


months of 1944, the 
program was presented in 14 schools 
in Los Angeles and in 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Burbank, 
Van Nuys, Wasco, Delano, Visalia, 
Hanford and other cities of South- 
In one month 4,265 


In the early 


schools in 


ern California 
students witnessed the program, Miss 
Bates reported. It has been shown 
to student groups ranging in num- 
ber from a few dozen to 1000 or 
more and totaling 24,000 during the 
early 1944 try-out period. It was 
found that in the larger schools, the 
program could be brought to more 
students more effectively if several 
presentations are made, for which 
reason the company’s traveling cast 
plans to offer the program in several 
presentations in the larger institutions 
so that the audience at no show will 


be too large. 
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basic food values, the relative food value of which is showr 
on the larger card (right). 

The actual cooking of the meals containing vitamin-rich 
basic food values is performed on the stage with the modern 
gas range (center). t 


Canning Classes Popular 


Two other 1944 
which the Home Service Department 
of Southern California Gas Co. has 
had exceptional success were a cat 
ning program class and another «1 
titled, “The Protein Parade.” 


programs wit! 


The canning program consisted 0 
a series of classes in which the Honx 
Service Department staff aimed to 
teach canning by means of a series of 
natural-colored slides. Begjnning 1 
mid-May and continuing through 
June, July and August of this year 
the canning classes were conducted 
before women’s clubs, church groups 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations and 
the women’s auxiliaries of various 
Church auditoriums 
company club rooms and associatio# 
halls were used for these 
The classes featured actual pictures 
of the steps in pressure canning 0! 
vegetables, water-bath canning 0! 
fruits, bottling of juices and ovet 
drving. 


organizations. 


classes 


In the Protein Parade 


which was presented to more 


Prog 


10,000 women before meat rationing 
May, 


planning and the use of meat 


was relaxed early in 
ternates was demonstrated to we 
audiences by means of a series ¢ 
Home Se 


Department staff members supp!) 


colored slides. with 


suitable explanatory commentar\ 
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t to those students who must 
ome of their own meals while 
parents are at work and to 
s who are doing a part of the 
preparation for their homes.” 
th the objective, as outlined 
by Miss Bates, in view, the 
ern California Gas Co. pre- 
| a program aimed specifically 
nior and senior high school stu 
s. It was decided that the usual 
of “cooking class” planned 
primarily for adults, in which 
straight facts of dietetics, nutrition 
ind meal preparation are presented in 
sober talks and demonstrations, 
would not be the most effective ap 
proach for adolescent minds. 

The Home Service Department 
came to the conclusion that the pro 
gram should be designed to present 
to the children the serious facts of 
nutrition and meal planning inter 
spersed with well-planned comic re 
lief that would prevent boredom. 

The Southern California Gas Co.’s 
junior cooking classes, therefore, de- 
viate considerably from the ordinary 
type of “demonstration.” The pro- 
grams are as easy and informal as 
school picnics and have in them much 
of the spirit of humor and good na- 
ture that attracts spectators to the 
broadcast rooms of popular radio 
programs. 


Education Made Entertaining 


The idea for presenting the cold, 
prosaic facts of nutrition as good en- 
tertainment was conceived by the 
Home Service Department and de- 
veloped under the direction of Miss 
Bates and her staff. The program 
is called “Look Who’s Cookin’.” 
The “props” used on the school au- 
litorium stages consist of a modern 
gas range and gas refrigerator, on 
ither side of which are set up seven 
easels each supporting a 24 x 24 inch 
card on which is depicted one of the 
seven basic food products in serio- 
mic cartoon form. The products 
illustrated are cereals, milk products, 

us, fats, green-and-yellow vege- 

Ss, potatoes, meat, fish and poul- 
On a larger card the value of the 

basic foods, which if eaten 
will supply the human body 
required vitamins, is shown in 
s, and the comparative nutri- 
| value of each group given by 
ntages. 


co 


rogram consists of two lessons. 

first, the proper method of 
ng food is outlined, simple 
of preparing meals explained, 
ments of balanced meals de- 
1 and the basic foods defined. 
second part, actual prepara- 
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tion of meals on a gas stove 1s 
demonstrated on the stage. 

The programs are presented by a 
traveling cast of well trained com- 
pany personnel. To serve as master- 
of-ceremonies, the Home Service De- 
partment drafted D. C. “Mac” Mc- 
Leary, former dealer contact man for 
the company, whose genial joviality 
has made him a favorite with stu- 
dents wherever the program has been 
offered. 

Others in the traveling cast are 
Corris Guy, who explains the seven 
basic food groups, describes the rela- 
tive nutritional values of the various 
groups, and charts meals by selecting 
the proper items from the list on 
the cards; Dorothy Schwarz, who 
does the cooking on the stage; and 
Peggy Martin, program assistant. 


Humor Emphasizes Serious 
Aspects 


McLeary opens the program by 
explaining some of its details in a 
preliminary talk. From the begin- 
ning, the aim of the cast is to intro- 
duce a light note by having Mc- 
Leary act as a comic foil for ques- 
tions asked by the girls of the cast. 
While the script calls for McLeary 
to play the part of a likeable dimwit 
and give deliberately “dumb” replies, 
all questions and answers are planned 
to emphasize some “point” of the 
cooking lesson. 

Typical are the following excerpts 
from a program: 

“Today,” Miss Schwarz addresses 
the audience of students, “we are go 
ing to tell you about the seven basic 
food groups.” 

“What's a basic food group,” asks 
McLeary in his role of not-too-bright 
assistant, 

“Don’t you even know that, Mac?” 
retorts Miss Schwarz, feigning 
amazement at such ignorance. “I 
thought you were educated.” 

This initial exchange usually 
brings a ripple of chuckling from the 
students, indicating that the program 
has struck the proper key and is off 
to a good start. 

“What did you have for breakfast, 
Mac?” Miss Schwarz asks next. 

McLeary reveals that he had coffee 
and toast. 

“Oh, one of the coffee-and-toast 
boys,” Miss Schwarz retorts de- 
risively. “How do you feel? Kind 
of tired and half hungry?” 

McLeary admits that to be a fact, 
and one of the main points of the 
program is then brought home as he 
is properly scolded and admonished 
that he should eat a good, balanced 


breakfast of vitamin - containing 
cereal and eggs to keep up his vi- 
tality. 

This light touch, interpolated with 
serious periods, is maintained 
throughout the program as Mc- 
Leary is made the victim of good- 
natured “ribbing” by the girls of the 
ne of the hilarious moments 
of the program usually occurs when 
Mac, who has been told to get out 
from under foot by trying to pre 
pare a green salad, reappears after 
a considerable absence. Meanwhile 
interest in him and what he might be 
doing is sustained by the girls ask- 
ing occasionally “Where is Mac? I 
wonder what Mac is up to?” 


cast. 


Finally McLeary reappears, trun- 
dling a squeaking pushcart loaded 
with vegetables down the aisle to the 
accompaniment of appreciative laugh- 
ter from the boys and girls of the 
audience. 

When McLeary professes woeful 
ignorance of the subject of preparing 
a green salad, another “point” of the 
lesson is emphasized as Miss Schwarz 
explains in detail how to select the 
ingredients and prepare them. 


Graded Meals Demonstrated 


Humor, however, does not predom- 
inate in the program to the detriment 
of the serious side. At the conclusion 
of the second part, Miss Guy grades 
the meals that have been under dis- 
cussion, using the charts for that 
purpose, and the students are shown 
that in the meals planned before their 
eyes, appetizing menus have been pre- 
pared from 100% supplies of the 
seven basic food products. 


A Booklet on Cooking 


“Look Who’s Cookin’,” 
a booklet on meal planning for voung 
people, which was prepared and pub- 
lished by the Southern California Gas 
Co., are distributed to the students. 
The stvle of the booklet is defined 
in its sub-title: “A Wartime Cooking 
Course for Young America.” 


Copies of 


The 32-page booklet presents the 
subiect of cooking and meal prepara- 
tion in four lessons in languave aimed 
at the yonger generation. The fore- 
word states: 


“If your hobby is cooking, this 
course will be a cinch. If you want 
some new ideas, you’d find them in 
this booklet. If you want to change 
that amateur rating, tie an apron 
’round your middle and—ATTEN— 
SHUN!” 


Directions of various sorts are pre- 
sented in phraseology that will at- 
tract and hold the attention of youth. 
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Industrial Gas Outlook 


By 


Frederic O. Hess 


President 


The Selas Corporation of 


America 


NE OF THE WAYS to out 
line the position of industrial 
gas in the U. S. is to do it 
statistically. On that basis, as far 
as the entire country is concerned, 
the industrial gas consumption 
amounts to 58% of the total send-out, 
but returns only 25% of the total 
revenue. For the manufactured gas 
industry alone (which is of more in 
terest to this locality) industrial gas 
represents 24% of the total send-out, 
but only 111%2% of the total revenue 
-and this 11%4% are $50,000,000 
per year. This figure is not very im 
pressive, as figures go today, and the 
fact that the average return per 1000 
cu. ft. for industrial gas is only 50% 
of the gas sold for other than indus 
trial purposes, has in many instances 
made industrial gas a stepchild de 
partment. This interpretation might 
be slightly modified by the further 
statistical fact that in the manufac 
tured gas territories one out of every 
315 customers is an industrial gas 
customer, and that the average per 
industrial gas customer is $1,470 per 
year, in contrast to an average yearly 
revenue of $36 from gas customers 
other than industrial. Gas company 
managements undoubtedly are mak 
ing further comparisons and relate 
these figures to cost of manufacture, 
service, and billing cost. But any 
one more than casually interested in 
facts must investigate and study 
more than statistical figures to obtain 
a clear overall view. Therefore let’s 
look further : 


Importance of Industrial Gas 


A different picture is. presented by 
industrial gas as part of our national 
life—gas occupies a vital position in 
manufacture; in fact our war pro 
duction records would have been im 
possible without industrial gas and 
because of the technical and techno 
logical advances produced by and de 
vised for war production, the posi 
tion of gas has been made still more 
important. If anyone within the gas 
industry needed outside confirmation 
of the inescapable fact that industrial 


gas is essential for our economical 
life—war or peace—ample reference 
can be found in various utterances is- 
sued from Washington. 

This position of need and re- 
sponsibility has not however been at- 
tained through aggressive sales pol- 
icy, or sales methods, but appears to 
be, to a greater degree, an outgrowth 
of technological development and of 
advances in manufacturing technique 
and processes. Whatever else this war 
has ‘demonstrated and will prove, it 
has already proven beyond doubt that 
scientific and technological processes 
assume more and more dominant 
influence over our existence and our 
life—and that consequently a greater 
responsibility must be assumed, will- 
ingly or otherwise, by all those di- 
recting or associated with the various 
engineering phases of our economy. 
This inescapable trend has been long 
in evidence and can readily be sub- 
stantiated by but one example—the 
automotive industry. Design and 
ever-increasing production called for 
greater uniformity, larger quantities 
and for better and longer lasting ma- 
terials. These demands exerted them- 
selves on other industries such as 
tools and refrigeration; also on in- 
dustries making “raw” materials, 
such as steel, brass and copper, and 
they produced some startling ef- 
fects — for example: to manufac- 
ture the steel body of the modern 
automobile required better _ steel, 
necessitating better heat treatment; 
it required deeper draws, necessi- 
tating further refinements in heat 
treating, and-in heat treating uni- 
formity. The increased demands 
for steel could only be met by faster 
and better handling methods, produc- 
tion methods and therefore also heat 
treating methods. They necessitated 
the development of automatic heat 
treating equipment. 

The speed and the life we demand 
of our cars require parts, gears, 
levers, valves, etc., of better quality 
and longer life, again expressed by 
better heat treatments and by heat 
treating processes such as carburiz- 
ing, nitriding and others. The pro- 
duction requirements could only be 
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met by faster machining spe 
tainable with tungsten tools, 
ing heat brazing during the { 
tion process. 

Better upholstering, better fi 
moisture protected wiring, 
driving wheels, etc., engaged 
ities of the advancing chemical 
try and affiliates, which in 
paint, varnish, resin, and the 
plastic manufacture, even art 4 
silk—and in every case accurate tem- 
perature cycles are involved in th 
processing of the product. The re- 
sult of all these and many other tech 
nical advances is our automotiy 
transport system—truly an influential 
factor on every phase of our econ 
omy and our lives. 


Trend of Industrial Gas Sales 


This example should suffice to es 
tablish the fact and we can now ey 
plore the influence exerted on tl 
trend of industrial gas sales. 

In the first place, to produce th 
effects demanded by the technolog 
ical advances and process refin 
ments, the heating process must nec- 
essarily be more carefully consider 
and applied. That means the fuel o: 
gas becomes considerably more than 
BTU’s per cubic foot or dollars per 
1,000. To apply gas, to sell gas, t 
discharge our responsibility of ser\ 
ing industry and the national eco- 
nomic interest, makes it necessary t 
know considerably more than useé 
to be required. Not only have heat- 
ing processes as such been refined 
but in many instances gas, or the 
products of combustion, of the direc- 
tion of the combustion gases, co! 
tribute to or affect the results beyon¢ 
the effect of heat alone. Gas 
mospheres have become a scienct 
and metallurgy, chemistry, physics 
and combustion engineering must 
combine to fulfill some of the require- 
ments manufacturers, processes 
users demand. To recommend, an 
more so of course, to actual! 
into successful operation some 
equipment requires a knowled 
experience way beyond the 
heating function. Often in 
ical processes heat calculati 
upset by exothermic reactions 
must be studied and usually 
a heat supply control range n 
readily fulfilled. Ceramic m 
ture, can production, paint 
printing, metal melting, all 
fluenced by the advances of 
physical chemistry and theref 
as a process element must fol! 
influence. This fact dictat 
trend of industrial gas to fun 
part of a manufacturing 
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than just as a fuel, and a 
sriced” fuel at that, exposed to 
itive price pressure. 

ral years ago I had the occa- 
, discuss with one of the lead 
s executives in the country, the 
n of gas sales to a processing 


dustry, and I have never for- 

the short-cut of this conver- 

by this executive—namely the 

<: “Gentlemen, this is entirely 
question of rates.” This attitude, 
‘our opinion, has prevailed too 
in the industry; an attitude of 
onvenience and defense rather than 
one of aggression. To meet the 
triple challenge of industry, of tech 
nology and of chemistry, or briefly 
the challenge of progress, is not a 
matter of rates. Industrial gas utili- 
zation must become an engineering 
project and industrial gas equipment 
must grow and develop from appli 
0 es ince—to applied engineering—to 
ye) heat process engineering. Let us re 
. tl view briefly some of the recent heat 


processes : 


tl |1—Atmosphere Generators: 
[his equipment, designed for the 
creating a 
nec- mosphere used for protection or re 
iction, rather than for heat, is a com- 
paratively recent development, but 
than has found widespread use even 
though the technique is still largely 
AS, | in the development stage. There are 
tor 


purpose ot gaseous al 


ser\ now different generators the 
eC0- treatment of steels, for high carbon 
ry t steel, for copper, for stainless steel, 
used for brass and for chemicals. Gas at 
heat- mospheres are essential in modern 
fines industry ; they even furnish the “in- 
r tt for the electric furnace. 
direc- 
cor 2—Paint Drying: A develop 
eyon ment in the paint industry utilizing 


1s at polymerizing instead of oxidizing 
en mponents, not only produced better 
nore durable finishes but made 
possible to reduce drying cycles 
hours to minutes. This neces 

s and sitates the development of new dry 
1, and I iethods involving studies and 
ut nsideration of vaporization, heat 
ption and reflection color, and 





itely coordination of drying 
mer nent with the production ap 
hem- ion of paint or industrial fin 


—s Communications: The ever 
very sing tempo of communications 
fac: ded faster and more up-to-date 
ying, releases by our periodical mag- 


ine ind our highly skilled market 
plied ganizations insisted upon fast 
| better printing and reproduc 
This pressure brought about 

‘lopment of fast drying inks 
equipment. Both 
printing presses, and 


¢ 
nk drying 
pplied to 
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with perfection of production rotary 
presses and complete automatic syn- 
chronization of the drying equipment 
with the printing process, printing 
speeds were increased from a maxi- 
mum of 350 feet per minute to more 
than 1000 feet per minute, improving 
at the same time the quality of print- 
ing, and permitting instant binding 
ind mailing of the magazine in con- 
trast to days of drying time previ- 
ously required. 


4—Lithographing: A _ similar 
striking advance has been indicated 
in the lithographing field, where dec- 
orated tin plate normally requiring a 
drying cycle of 25 minutes or more 
was completely dried in 4 seconds; a 
speed-up which can radically revise 
the art of metal lithographing. 


5—Ceramics: The firing of ce 
ramic kilns is undergoing some strik- 
ing advances by the application of 
the duradiant method of firing. Muf- 
fles are being eliminated, formerly 
considered essential because of the 
harmful effects of the products of 
combustion of Firing cycles 
are being reduced and so are firing 
costs, and the quality of the product 
is benefited instead of harmed. 


gas. 


6 Tinning: \ccelerated by the 
tin conservation program, has been a 
new tin plating process, in which 
tin is electrolytically deposited on a 
continuous steel strip instead of the 
former application of tin on individ- 
ual steel sheets by the hot dip method. 
The electrolytic tin coating requires 
fusion to the steel by application of 
heat, and even though induction heat- 
ing*claims this fusion process as its 
own, gas has proven successful per- 
formance in several installations and 
its use is steadily being expanded in 
this new manufacturing technique. 
Since the hot dip method has been 
almost exclusively a gas fired process 
and tin plate manufacture represent- 
ed the second largest steel consuming 
industry in the country, it can readily 
be realized how much gas load would 
be at stake if industrial gas engineer- 
ing does not keep up and coordinate 
with th 


new prt CeSS. 


Heat Treating: Similar rad 

ical heating changes take 
place in the metals heat treating field, 
ind the advances of induction heat- 
ing have substantially promoted 
changes in heat treating and manu- 
facturing methods. Advances in gas 
pplication techniques and develop- 
its of industrial gas equipment 

to keep pace with these new 
treating methods, in fact they 
promote some new methods 

own. Conventional prac- 

1 shop techniques are being 
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disproved and “impossible heating 
rates” are being applied and accepted. 
6” square steel billets are being heat- 
ed to forging temperature in 14 min- 
utes and 3” diameter solid steel is 
being heated to hardening tempera- 
ture in approximately 3 minutes. 1” 
stainless tubing is being fully an- 
nealed in 5 seconds, and 54” diam- 
eter solid copper slugs and bars re- 
quire only 6 seconds exposure to gas 
heat to produce a full anneal. Such 
rates of heat transfer by industrial 
gas equipment, such speeds of metal- 
lurgical transformation make it pos- 
sible to perform numerous localized 
heat treating operations. They per- 
mit selective heat treatment and skin 
hardening; processes which only a 
short time ago seemed to be only 
within the reach of oxyacetylene or 
electric induction equipment. 


The faster heating methods also 
have their effects in scale reduction, 
and in the reduction of decarburiza- 
tion, therefore exert their influence 
not only upon the end product but 
also upon the processing cycle and 
processing equipment, 


Industrial gas is therefore in a po- 
sition to compete successfully with 
induction heating in the majority of 
equipment is usually 
lower priced and is more readily 
adapted for continuous production, 
particularly if the parts are of con- 
siderable size and weight. High 
speed heat treatment with industrial 
gas can also successfully compete 
with oxyacetylene, not only because 
of low initial cost and lower operat- 
ing cost, but in many cases the metal- 
lurgical results are more desirable 
and the hazard of damage is less 
acute because of the lower flame tem- 
peratures. Industrial gas of course 
still faces the competition of the elec- 
tric furnaces, but improved furnace 
designs and heating develop- 
ments should make it possible to 
meet this competition. 


cases. Gas 





gas 


Oil conversion, which did assume 
Immense proportions after World 
War No. 1, should be considerably 
less a factor now because of the re- 
finements in heat treating processes 
and heating applications which have 
become an accepted fact, and in 
which the fuel has become a 


minor item. 


Cost 


Propane-Butane: One last re 
mark about competitive fuels might 
covel liquefied gases. Propane—bu- 
tane will undoubtedly return after 
the war and again enter into compe- 
tition with manufactured gas unless 
possibly the gas industry sees fit to 
utilize these liquefied and portable 
gases in their own expansion pro- 
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grams. It is conceivable that a gas 
company takes over the distribution 
of liquefied gas in outlying districts 
or for specific purposes, thereby r 
taining and expanding its customers 
and its operating range: the liquefied 
gases fulfilling a similar function as 
the subpower station. 

It seems therefore as if we 
look with some optimism towards t 
future, which offers us an unusual 
opportunity, enhanced by the im 
mense production requirements and 
process developments during this 
war. In order to justify this opti 
mism we must however 
take advantage of our opportunity 
and we must conscientiously absolv 
our obligation. We must assume an 
appropriate approach and an aggres 
sive policy, supported by the man 
agement, and embracing several defi 
nite steps: 


could 


1 
| 


¢ 


resolve to 


Sales Requirements 


1—Industrial sales engineers must 
acquire a thorough understanding of 
heat engineering and must treat gas 
more as a process medium tl 
mere fuel. 

2—Sales engineers and their su 
periors must remain in intimate con 
tact with industry in general, and 
with gas equipment manufacturers 
in particular. There is a vast 


lafl aS a 


COOD 
. I 
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erative development program ahead 
to explore and utilize combustion. In- 
tense research will be required to un- 
derstand and exploit the wide unused 
spread between but two descriptive 
words of combustion—the gas flame 
and the explosion. 

3. Technological advances, such 
as outlined before, take place so rap- 
idly that only intimate and frequent 
contacts afford an opportunity to 
keep ahead of developments. This 
also necessitates taking part in tech- 
nical meetings, such as regularly ar- 
ranged in various parts of the coun- 
try by the different technical so- 
cieties. It is of course understood 
that not all industrial gas sales re- 
quire engineering. There will be 
torches and other plain, simple heat- 
ing jobs. But such application will 
not be a major factor—will definitely 
not safeguard and expand industrial 
gas use in the major manufacturing 
fields, in the processing industries. 

+—Therefore an effective sales 
policy must last, but not least, call 
for the selection of high calibre men 
as industrial gas representatives, cap- 
able of discussing industrial proc- 
esses and the function of gas as a 
tool. They must have en- 
gineering and combustion knowledge 
rather than be carriers of rate sched- 
ules or catalogues. 


prt cess 


Selecting and Training 
Postwar Sales Personnel 


A three-phase program for the re 
cruitment, selection and training of 
gas appliance salesmen who will be 
employed by utility companies and 
their dealers when merchandising is 
again resumed will soon be offered 
by Servel, Inc., in collaboration with 
the American Gas Association. 


1 


The three phases of this 
include the following: 


program 


1. Recruiting and selection of d 

mestic gas appliance salesmen 
by utility companies for the sale 
of refrigerators, and _ othe 
household equipment. This will 
consist of a plan developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry, Serv 
el’s consultant on selection and 
training of gas appliance sales 
men, 

An indoctrination training 
course for gas company sales 
men to be developed by the 
American Gas_ Association’s 
Committee on Selection and 
Training of Sales Personnel 


i 


Intensive product training on 





gas appliances offered by the 
manufacturers whose lines are 
merchandised. 


Servel’s part in the joint program 
is being directed by R. J. Canniff, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager. Coordinated activities for 
the American Gas Association are in 
charge of R. E. Williams, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Selection and Training of 
Sales Personnel. 


‘The major problem of nearly 
every sales manager in the gas indus- 
try today is that of rebuilding a well- 
trained and productive sales organi- 
zation in preparation for the day 
when merchandising is again re- 
sumed,” stated Mr. Canniff. ‘“Dur- 
ing the past several months a national 
survey has been made covering some 
50 utility companies operating in all 
parts of the United States. The case 
histories and records of performance 
of over 1,000 retail gas appliance 
salesmen have been studied and ana- 
lyzed. Hundreds of these men have 








5—Such an aggressive sales 
to be successful must also includ 
and rely on engineered gas equip. 
ment. Equipment manufacturers 
have in the past and will in th 
ture, exert efforts to furnish and 
velop such equipment, but they in tur; 
require cooperation by the gas com- 
panies; cooperation and = sup 
which appreciates the necessity for 
equipment and development—coop- 
eration which gives recognition t 
the fact that the lowest cost equi 
ment often is not the best equipment 
for the customer and ultimate user, 
the same as the lowest cost fuel on a 
cubic foot or gallon basis is not de- 
cisive—but the results, the 
formance and ultimately the cost per 
finished product. 

All this can of course only be ac- 
complished if management gives ac- 
tive support to its industrial gas de- 
partment, and considers its existence 
and proper functioning a necessity 
and an obligation to the entire com- 
munity which it has the franchise to 
serve. But, if such a program can 
be put into effect and some honest 
enthusiasm can be stimulated, then 
we might justifiably say—‘‘Look Out 
for Industrial Gas.” 


pe T- 


Presented at the New England Gas A 
sociation Business Conference, Hotel Stat 
ler, Boston, March 23, 1944. 





been personally interviewed to pro- 
vide the basic material for Servel’s 
program for the selection and train 
ing of retail salesmen. 

“Out of our findings we have de- 
veloped a program which will greatly 
speed the recruiting and selection of 
efficient salesmen,” he said. “To fa 
miliarize gas companies with our ob 
jectives and to assist in the organi- 
zational program, Servel will con- 
duct a series of regional sales clinics 
to help train the men who will ex 
cute this important assignment in 
their own companies.” 

The importance of thorough train- 
ing in gas company sales procedures 
and Company policies is largely the 
responsibility of the company who 
will be aided by the American Gas 
Association’s Committee on S¢ 
tion and Training of Sales Persor 
headed by Mr. Williams. In 
nouncing this phase of the progr 
Mr. Williams said: 

“Adequate indoctrination and basic 
sales training for our sales personne! 
before they enter their sales t 
tories, a balanced plan of compe: 
tion and a program for progres*\vé 
training in specific appliance fie'ds, 
rank among the most importan 
the postwar tasks facing gas « 
pany’s sales departments.” 


—— 
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Review of Southern California Meter 
Association Meter Course 


WYMAN HA 


HHH 

In publishing this exhaus- 
tive and exceedingly well 
arranged analysis of the 
meter course of the Southern 
California Meter Association, 
the Journal feels that it is 
doing its small part in recog- 
nizing the splendid work that 
is being carried on with such 
consistency by this small but 
very active association, which 
is serving the gas industry of 
the Pacific Coast so well. 

The South California 
Meter Association has been 
carrying on its far-reaching 
work now for more than 17 
years. It was founded for the 
dual purposes of undertak- 
ing continuous research into 
fluid meter practice, of co- 
ordinating the results of such 
research, and publishing 
them either in their regular 
monthly paper or in bulletin 
form. 

The Handbook of the Asso- 
ciation is now composed of 
some 150 loose leaf pages, 
and from time to time addi- 
tional data sheets are issued 
to supplement the data in the 
Handbook. 

The Officers of the Associa- 
tion are, Mark Mcllvaine, 
President, C. L. Hutchings, 
Vice-President, Lee Cheever, 
"reasurer, G. H. Forster, 
secretary. 

The headauarters of the 
.C.M.A, is 2916 Eucalyptus 
‘venue, Long Beach 6, Calif. 


LO TE 


TAHA Ad 


foregoing ten subjects constitute paper 
11, publication No. 17 issued July 20, 
by Southern California Meter As- 


ittion—Ed., 


By 
J. T. Cortelyou 


Southern California Gas Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fundamental Gas Laws and Their Application 


to Orifice Meter Measurement 


ASES, which are the substances 
G most frequently measured by 

orifice meters, are compressible 
fluids. customarily 
measured in units of volume, but 
the amount or weight of gas con- 
tained in a given unit of volume de- 
pends on the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the gas. 


Gases are 


Fortunately, there is a relationship 
between these variable quantities so 
that a volume of gas can be converted 
into weight of gas. The universal 
gas law, which expresses this rela- 
tionship and which applies to any 
gas, is: 

PV = ZNRT 
where P = Pressure in terms of p.s.i. 
based on a perfect vac- 
uum 0 
Volume in terms of cubic 
feet 
A deviation factor de- 
pending on the particular 
gas 
Number of moles (actual 
weight in pounds divided 
by molecular weight of 
gas) 
10.72 
Temperature in terms of 
0 = 492° F. below freez- 
ing water 


A constant 


From this universal gas law are 
derived the Laws of Boyle and 
Charles, which are shown below, 
wherein subscripts 1 and 2 repre- 
sent two different sets of conditions. 


Boyle’s Law P, V, 
constant temperature 
V; V2 
Charles’ Law —— —— for con- 


T, T2 


P; V2 for 


Stant pressure 


In both of the above equations Z,; = 
Z. is assumed, thereby making both 
equations only approximate. 

The deviation factor, Z, is found 
to be more dependent on pressure 
than on temperature. Therefore, we 
usually speak of ‘“‘deviation from 
Boyle’s Law.” 

An orifice meter is a device which 
measures the flow rate of fluid 
through a pipeline by determining 
the pressure lost by the fluid as it 
passes through an orifice inserted in 
the pipeline. It has been found that 
the velocity of the gas flowing 
through the orifice is proportional to 
the square root of the loss of pres- 
sure. As quantity flowing is the 
product of the orifice area times the 
flowing velocity, the quantity flowing 
is proportional to the orifice area 
times the square root of the loss of 
pressure times an efficiency factor. 
The loss of pressure is expressed in 
terms of a column of the flowing 
fluid. 


The flow formula is then 
ard? 

O; = — X Vhe X Ey, 
4 
J = quantity flow rate 
d = orifice diameter 
h = pressure loss 
E = efficiency factor 
f= denotes flowing 

tions 


where ( ) 


condi- 


The quantity flow rate of gases 
can be converted from flowing con- 
ditions to standard conditions of 
measurements by the application of 
the Laws of Boyle and Charles, and 
the pressure loss can be converted 
from the height of a column of flow- 
ing fluid to other units by the ap- 
plication of the universal gas law. 
This results in the familiar formula 
QO=C X Wh X VP, 


~ 
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as published by C.N.G.A. Bulletins meter tap is different from that ex- 


TS 354 and TS 402. isting at the orifice and on which 
- . me . “ . ~ 
['wo factors which go to make up the efficiency factor is based. The 
C’ are of interest. The Expansion Reynold’s Factor is an attempt to 
Factor is principally an attempt to correct for the fact that the ef- 
correct for the fact that the pres ficiency factor varies with the flow 
sure, Pz, which is measured at the rate 


-) 


Calculation of Coefficients for Gases, 


Liquids and Steam 


HE calculation of a coefficient error of about 1% in C’. 
C’, for use in the equation 4. The average pressure of the 
O x. wb. Xk WPe fo Howing gas must be known to com- 


pute F,,, Fee, and Fr. This value is 
usually determined by scanning re- 


the measurement of 
has been reduced to a 


1 
natural gases 


simple routine 


which is published in C.N.G.A. cent charts. An accuracy of 5% 
Bulletins TS 353 and TS 402 and or less in determining the average 


pressure is desirable. 


amplified in S.C.M.A. Publication ul + : 
5. The average differential of the 


No. 17, Paper No. 2. A standard 


ized form has been developed and owing gas is needed to compute 
presented which makes the computa Be: and Fr. This value is usually 
tion very simple and nearly aut determined by scanning recent charts. 
matic \n accuracy of one figure from a 
me . , ' square r shart i sually suf- 
The data that is required to cal ray ire root chart is usually) t 
y : . cient, 
culate C’ is as follows: as. ; ae 
LT : he formula for flow of liquids 
2 = “e < ruil < é an ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - 
—— a oe Fen is similar to that for the flow of 
location of pressure taps must be 


gases except the knowledge of the 
flowing pressure is not needed be- 
liquids are not compressible 
is are gases, and that no expansion 


known exactly. 

2. The specific gravity of the gas 
being measured must be known. 11 
average value of a given period 1s; 


1use 


factor is included in the coefficient 
usually used, and is determined as_ for the same reason. However. the 
outlined in Paper No. 9. Samples’ Reynold’s Factor becomes much 
of the flowing gas are taken contin- more important in coefficients for 
uously or at intervals for the specific jiquid flow. Paper No. 2 gives data 


gravity determination. Sample con 
tainers must be carefully pur 
previous contents before being filled 


for determining coefficients for flow 
liquids. 
lhe formula for the flow of steam 


ved ( 


Purging may he accomplished by s similar to that used for the flow 
evacuating the container, blowing gases, inasmuch as steam is an 
the sample through or repeated fill especial gas. The unit used for 
ing and emptying. Ol difference easurement is usually weight in 
in specific gravity of dry natural gas stead of volume. In the case of 
results in an error of about 1% i saturated steam, the pressure de 
Cc’. rmines the temperature, so only 

3. The temperature of tl lowing one of these quantities, usually pres 
gas must be known. The ethod ure, is needed to determine the co 
of determining temperature is | ficient. Paper No. 2 presents the 
sented in Paper No. 4 LO ail lata necessary to determine these 


ference in temperature resul efficients 


Calculation of Flow from Orifice Meter Charts 


HE VALUE of the dif t la: O= C’ 
h, and downstrea lowing vyolume passed 


is the flow rate 
pressure, Ps, existi1 ul tiplied by elapsed time. 


mul- 


fice meter is recorded o1 chart Inasmuch as the square root of 
The flow rate for any give stat h and Ps. are needed for the com- 
is determined from the tation, most charts are printed so 
C’, and the h and Ps, as n { that a value proportional to the 


the chart, according to square root ‘of h and P, can be read 
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direct. These values are hs and 
and the flow equation then beconics 
Pee xX MAK Pe’ 
factor, M, takes into account | 
the chart readings are only prop 
tional to Wh and VP». 

The product of hs times | 
termed extension, is determined 
each increment of time. The s) 
of the extensions for any given ti: 
period times the coefficient gives t! 
quantity of gas passed during tha 
period of time. Coefficients are calcu 
lated on the basis of the time incre 
ment of one hour. Average hs and P 
values for the hour are used to cd 
termine the extension. 

If charts which give values oi 
h and P, are used, the extension 
the product of the square root of 
each quantity. Pressures must b 
based on the basis of a vacuum 
equals zero in order to be used in 
the flow formula. If the recorded 
value of P. is on the basis of pres 
sure above atmospheric, adjustment 
must be made to convert the record 
ed pressure to the absolute basis. 

There are three accepted methods 
of reading chart records. They 
are: 

1. Read the values by inspection 
and multiply average hourly values 
to determine hourly extensions. 

2. Determine the average chart 
values of hs and P,» for the period 
of rotation of the chart by tracing 
each record with a square root Plan 
imeter and determining an extension 
for the period equal to the time of 
rotation of the chart. 

3. Determine the sum of hourly 
extensions directly by tracimg th 
chart records with an _ Integrator 
Any desired period of time may b 
traced with an Integrator. 

The first method 
curate as desired if extensions ar 
determined for short time intervals 
and averaged to determine the hour 
ly extension, but this method is quit 
time consuming. An _ hourly 
ficient is used with this method. 


may be as a 


cC ef 


The second method is quick at 
requires equipment costing abo 
$170, but may lead to inaccuraci 
if both records vary widely. TI 
product of averages is not equal t! 
average of products unless one quai 
tity is constant. A coefficient bas 
on the period of chart rotation 
used with this method. 

An Integrator provides the utm: 
in speed and accuracy but costs abi 


$2,800. The sum of absolutely 
curate hourly extensions for 
period may be secured from 1 


machine. An hourly coefficient 
used with an Integrator. 
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Maintenance of Orifice Meters and Determination 


of Flowing Temperature 


CCURATE measurement of 
fn with orifice meters cannot 
be secured unless the measuring 
uipment is kept in a condition sim- 
to that on which the coefficient 
based. The heart of the orifice 
eter is the orifice plate. If the 
re and condition of the plate are 
llowed to change, errors amounting 
to as much as 20% and 30% may re 
it. This fact has been established 
by experiments in which two ori 
ice meters have been used in the 
same line and the orifice of one has 
been made to become dirty. 

It may be noted that a similar effect 
will result from installing a thick 
orifice plate which has the down- 
stream edge beveled with the bev- 
eled edge upstream. This error will 
roughly approximate 20%. In the 
case of either dirt on the face or 
beveled edge upstream, the meter 
will indicate volumes which are less 
than the volume actually passed. 
This may be explained by the fact 
that dirt on the upstream face or a 
beveled edge upstream causes a 
larger “vena contracta,” or actual 
cross sectional area of flowing gas, 
which in turn results in a lower dif 
ferential. 

Inasmuch as errors of such large 
magnitude may result from dirty ori 
fice plates, it is worth while to inspect 
and clean the plates as often as re 
quired. This inspection period 
varies with the amount of dirt car 
ried by the flowing gas and must 
be determined for each case, but 
probably should not exceed on 
month if the fluid being measured 
is of great value. 

Inspection of orifice plates is made 
very much easier by the use of ori- 
hee fittings. Orifice fittings contain 
the orifice plate in a carrier which 
nay be removed from the meter run 
vithout loosening the flange bolts 
ind spreading the flanges. 

Orifice fittings are of two types 
Senior” and “Junior.” “Senior” 
httings have a valve and chamber 
ind the orifice plate may be with- 
lrawn from and inserted into the 
lowing fluid stream without shut- 
ing down the tube. Meter runs 
nust be shut down to operate 
Junior” fittings. 

The average temperature of the 
lowing fluid is required to determine 
in accurate coefficient of flow. This 
temperature is determined by install- 


ing a well into the flowing gas stream 
at a point where it will not disturb 
the flow through the orifice. The 
well is filled with a liquid which as- 
sumes the same temperature as the 
flowing liquid. The temperature of 
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the liquid is measured with a 
thermometer. 

Average temperatures are ob- 
tained by averaging a great num- 
ber of readings or taking a reading 
at a time of average temperature. 
This is usually about 9:00 A.M. 
Average flowing temperatures at the 
terminal ends of pipelines are usually 
equal to ground temperature, which 
can be obtained from literature. 


Maintenance of Mercury Float Type of 


Recording Gauges 


O MATTER how accurately an 
orifice meter measures flow, 


measurement will not be correct 
unless the recording gauge accurate- 
ly records the pressure and differen- 
tial existing in the meter run. To 
insure accuracy, the recording gauge 
must be calibrated at regular inter- 
vals and the gauge piping checked 
to see that they are clean and are 
transmitting the true pressure. 

The inspection period will vary 
with field conditions but is usually 
between one to six months depend- 
ing on the value of the gas being 
metered. Regardless of the prede- 
termined inspection period, the 
gauges must be checked whenever 
volumes measured into or out of 
closed pipeline systems do not check 
and when the chart record indicates 


that erratic conditions exist at the 
meter. Such indications may be: 

1. Differential is less than zero 
when backflow is impossible. Mer- 
cury has probably been blown out 
of gauge. 

2. Either record is unusually con- 
stant. The actuating linkage is prob- 
ably not free to move. 

3. Differential record rises or falls 
without apparent reason. One gauge 
connection has probably become 
clogged. 

4. There is no record. The clock 
has stopped; the chart hub is loose, 
or the pen lifter is holding the pens 
off the chart. 

5. The value of the differential 
is too high or low to read accurately. 
The orifice size is too small or too 


large. 


Bellows and Parabolic Bell Type 


Recording Gauges 


ERTAIN disadvantages of the 
C simple mercury manometer type 

recording gauge are overcome by 
these types of gauges. A disadvan- 
tage of both mercury manometer and 
bellows type gauges is that they re- 
cord values of differential directly. 
Examination of a square root type 
chart will show that values below 3 
are almust impossible to read ac- 
curately and values of over 9 do 
not allow for normal fluctuations. 
Therefore, these gauges cover a range 
of only three times. 

A parabolic bell type of gauge 
records values of the square root 
of differentials on a direct reading 
chart. Values of as low as 1 and 
as high as 9 can be read accurately 
from such a chart. Therefore, a 
parabolic type gauge has a useful 


flow range of 9 times. One parabolic 
bell type gauge can do the work of 
two other type gauges. 

Mercury manometer type gauges 
are heavy, bulky, must always be 
level, and the mercury often be- 
comes dirty and clings to the wall 
of the manometer. Bellows type 
gauges do not have these defects, 
but are subject to greater damage 
upon accidental application of an un- 
usually great differential. Common 
types of mercury gauges have stuf- 
fing boxes which transmit the motion 
of the float. These stuffing boxes are 
subject to leaking and binding. Bel- 
lows type gauges have torsion tubes 
which transmit the motion without 
leakage or binding. Bellows type 
gauges tend to be lighter and easier 
to repair. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































Pressure Regulators 


RESSURE regulators are ordi 

nary valves which are auto 

matically opened or closed to 
permit sufficient flow to maintain 
a constant pressure, either upstream 
or downstream, of the regulator. Au 
tomatic control is secured by allow 
ing the pressure to be controlled to 
act on one movable dia 
phragm. The resulting force is op 
posed by a constant force which tends 
to create a constant pressure. As 
the pressure increases, it forces the 
diaphragm against the constant 
force and moves the valve stem in 
such a manner as to cause an amount 
of flow which will decrease the pres 
sure. 


side of a 


The constant force is applied in 
one of three ways: 


1. By means of a spring, termed 


“spring loaded.” 

2. By means of a weight on a 
lever arm or the stem, termed “weight 
loaded.” 


3. By means of pressure on the 
opposite side of the diaphragm, 
termed “pressure loaded.” 


1 


Modern regulators seem to tend 
towards “pressure loading.”” A sec 
ondary or “pilot” regulator controls 
the controlled pressure, and adjust 


ment of the regulated pressure is 
secured by adjustment of the pilot 
regulator. Adjustment of the regu- 
lated pressure of “spring loaded” 
regulators is made by adjusting the 
compression of the spring. Ad)just- 
ment of the regulated pressure con- 
trolled by weight loaded regulators 
is made by either moving the weight 
along the lever arm or by adding 
or subtracting weights. 


\n important feature of the regu- 
lator is the valve itself. Early regu- 
lators had simple single globe type 
valves. The force exerted on the 
valve stem was a function of the 
force of the diaphragm and the force 
of the gas pressure against the valve 
seat. The force exerted by the pres- 
sure of the flowing gas against the 
valve seat varied with the rate of 
flow 


Modern regulators usually employ 
two valves operated by the same stem 
set so that the force of the flowing 
gas pressure on each is equal and 
opposite and of no effect on the valve 
stem. These are called ‘balanced 
valves.” Other types of special 
valves and linkages have been de- 
veloped which also give good serv- 


ice 


Controllers and Telemeters 


RESSURE loaded _ regulators 

can be equipped with mechan 

isms which control the pressuré 
to the regulator diaphragm in sucl 
a manner as to cause the flow 
through the regulator to produce a 
predetermined downstream pressure, 
flow rate or temperature. When so 
equipped, they are usually called 
“controllers” or “motor valves with 
control equipment.” 

The controlling mechanism is the 
heart of the controller. Various 
controlling mechanism can be in 
stalled on different pressure operate: 
valves to produce various desired 
results. 

The controlling mechanisms ; 
essentially of two types. The simplest 
type, termed ‘“‘on-off,” keeps the 
pressure operated valve either entire 
ly shut or entirely open depending 
on whether it is desired to increase 
or decrease the flow through the 
valve. This means that the condi 
tion that is being controlled is never 
just right. It is too much and de- 
creasing or too little and increasing 





wear of the 
equipment and lack of ideal condi- 
tions which should be controlled. 

Modern controlling mechanisms 
have complicated devices which tend 
to anticipate impending conditions 
and prevent the controlled condition 
from changing past its ideal point. 
[hese devices maintain the pressure 
operated valves always partially open 
while operating. This type of con- 
trolling mechanism is making mod- 
ern petroleum refineries, etc., possi- 
ble. 

The above described controllers 
require that the pressure operated 
valve and control mechanism be close 
enough together so that a control line 
which transmits the controlling pres- 
sure fiom the mechanism to the dia- 
phragm is practical. 

It is possible to construct control- 
lers in which the control mechanism 
and the valves are many miles apart. 
These controllers transmit the con- 
trol impulse electrically and are best 
known as telemeter controllers. The 
control mechanism consists of two 


This causes excessive 
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parts—a determining and _ se ling 
part and a receiving and actuating 
part. The two parts are connected 
by an electric circuit which may be 
run over telephone lines or other 
electrical conductors. 

By means of telemetering equip- 
ment it is possible for an operator 
in Los Angeles to control pressure 
in Long Beach, or the pressure may 
be controlled automatically in Long 
Beach and the pressure recorded in 
Los Angeles with provision made for 
the Los Angeles operator to change 
the value of the controlled pressure 


Determination of 
Specific Gravity 
of Gases 


HE specific gravity of gas is the 

ratio of the density of gas to the 

density of air when both are at 
standard conditions of pressure and 
temperature. There are three funda 
mental methods of determining 
specific gravity. They are: 


1. Weighing equal amounts of gas 
and air is the most direct method 
and is probably most generall:; em 
ployed in practice, The Anubis and 
Edward’s Balances employ this prin 
ciple. Pressure and temperature af 
fect this determination in accordance 
with the Laws of Boyle and Charles 
as outlined in Paper No. 1. 


2. Reversing the orifice meter 
flow formula into an equation in 
which flow rate, coefficient, pressure 
and differential are known and the 
specific gravity factor is an unknown 
provides a method of determining 
specific gravity. The Shilling’s Bot 
tle utilizes this principle. The tim 
required for a known volume of gas 
under a controlled pressure and dif 
ferential to pass through a calibrated 
orifice determines the flow rate whi 
can be correlated with specific gra 
ity. Shilling’s Bottles have n 
proved as accurate as instrument! 
employing the other principles. 


3. The Ranarex measures the fluid 
friction of gas and air and compares 
them by opposing the torque eaci 
produces on a lever arm. The rat 
of fluid friction can be correlated 
with specific gravity. The method 
is practically independent of norm:! 
variations in pressure and temper 
ture. 
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Some say: “It’s a mechanized War.” ment of the most devastating explosives. In these plants 

Others state: “It’s a chemical War.” where danger must be minimized and valves must offer 

a oe ae the highest degree of dependability, Nordstroms are con- 

Still others claim: “It’s an aerial War. - - ; 

sidered critical necessities. 

Regardless of what it may be called, War relies upon in- 
; ' : LIGHT METALS. Aluminum and magnesium, now produced 0 

dustrial science to provide our fearless fighters with the : ( 

ce in quantities in excess of war’s needs, are the result of ad- 

implements of Victory 





vanced chemical technique. Nordstrom Valves are ren- é 
100-OCTANE GASOLINE. America has rushed to completion ; ; rn al 
gia ; ; ; dering vital service in all the modern plants producing W 

scores of aviation fuel refineries, all of which are using _ : 

: : these critical light metals. , 
Nordstrom Valves to insure uninterrupted flow and abso- te 
lute control of lines Of no less importance in contributing to the War effort " 

a Be eo is the army of Nordstrom Valves serving the gas industry th 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER. [he tire companies, the U. S. Govern- : ‘ 
. . the petroleum inc y in all its branches, shipbuilding bs 

ment and scores of petroleum refineries have joined torces . - dustry ull - branche h pbu 
so, élfteet the shostace of natutal rubber. The hishiy tech- yards and hundreds of plants producing war materi¢l ci 
nical processes of synthetic rubber production require It has been a Herculean task to meet this overwhelming th 
lubricated plug valves—Nordstroms valve demand in the face of Government directives over aN 
BLOCK BUSTER EXPLOSIVES. Our chemical plants and muni- which we have had no control. But by intensive effort we Hii 
tions makers have far outclassed the enemy by develop- are increasing our output and speeding up deliveries 
Va 
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Positive Displacement Type Meters 


9OSITIVE displacement type me- 

| ters fill and empty a container of 

known volume, and a tally counts 
the number of times. The volume 
passed 1s the volume of the container 
multiplied by the number of times 
it was filled. 

[here are two fundamental types 
of these meters. The common type 
employs bellows and is analogous to 
a steam engine. The second type is 
similar to a gear pump in which a 
known volume passes from inlet to 
outlet between the teeth of rotating 
gears. 

Positive meters are usually used 
on flow rates which are too small 
to register accurately on the smallest 
available size orifice meter. Positive 
meters will accurately register flow 
rates ranging from practically zero 
up to their capacity, which is de- 
termined by the size of the container 


and maximum allowable speed of op 
eration. 

Pressure and temperature affect 
these meters inasmuch as they affect 
the amount of gas in the container 
according to the Laws of Boyle and 
Charles. Corrections must be made 
to volumes determined by these me- 
ters when the pressure or tempera- 
ture is other than standard. These 
corrections are directly based on the 
Laws of Boyle and Charles. 

The accuracy of these meters may 
be proved in either of two ways; by 
discharging into a container of vari- 
able calibrated volume such as a prov- 
ing bell or gas holder, or by discharg- 
ing through a calibrated orifice under 
The second 
method may be employed in the field 
and under normal flow pressure, if 
desired. 


standardized conditions. 


Questions and Answers 


Following Mr. Cortelyou’s paper these 
are some of the questions that were asked 
on the Meter Course, with answers by Mr. 
Cortelyou, Mr. Cowan, and Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Geo. Forster, The Texas Co. “In 
running a gas test on the Edwards bal- 
ance, is it proper to dry the gas sample as 
well as the air?” 

Mr. Cowan. “No, because the gas being 
tested must be the same gas that is flowing 
in the meter run.” 

Mr. Ed Valby, Richfield Oil Co. “Should 
the measurement of density be made at the 
same pressure as the flowing conditions?” 

Mr. Cowan. “The Formula calls for spe 
cific gravities at 14.73 Ibs. per sq. in., there- 
tore Pressure Gases should be run near 0 
lbs. gauge. On Vacuum Gases, in order to 
avud condensation, they should be run at 
pressures below line pressure or at above 
line temperature.” 

Mr. Ed Ruppert, Southern Calif. Gas 
“When one has two parallel meter 
what temperature is to be used in 

hguring the coefficient when there is a 

variation in temperature between each 

meter tube? For example, the larger run 
| be 66°, and the smaller one 73%4°” 

Welch. “The existing temperature 
ich tube should be used in figuring the 

‘ients.”” 

Mr. M. Levering added: “The larger 
I would cool one meter run more than 
the smaller flow would cool the other one.” 
Bob Christiansen, Southern Calif 


ba o. “In using C.N.G.A. Bulletin TS- 
25, to determine the correct coefficient, 
s one determined for a meter run 
lar than 20 inches? Suppose you have 


er run of 24 inches.” 

Cowan. “By extrapolation, one can 
n within the limits of accuracy up to 
“0 -iches according to C.N.G,A, Bulletin 


<. 
i 55 


Mrs. Clara Hatchell, The Texas Co. “A 
chart has a differential reading which is a 
solid band, having a width of minus 2 
units to plus 4 units 
fect working order 


The meter is in per- 
What would be the 
proper differential reading for such a re- 
cording ?” 

Mr. Cortelyou. “Assuming a square root 
chart, and assuming that a backflow actu- 
ally took place, the correct reading is plus 
1. If pulsation was present, no theoretical 
answer can be given.” 

Mr. Edwar Wilde, 


Gas Cé 


Southern Counties 
“Is a square root planimeter ever 
theoretically 100% accurate ?” 

Mr. Cortelyou. “Yes, when either the 
pressure or the differential record is con- 
stant, a square root planimeter is theoreti- 
cally perfectly accurate.” 

Mr. M. Levering, Southern California 
Gas Co. “Why is a displacement meter 
more positive than an orifice meter, and 
why do you not have confidence in an ori- 
fice meter?” 

Mr. Cortelyou. “An orifice meter is an 
inferential meter, and a displacement meter 
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is a positive meter. 
applied to 
accuracy.” 

Mr. Lee Cheever, Southern Counties 
ras Co. “Granting that Beta ratios of less 


The term positive as 


a meter has no relation to its 


than .10 are below the recommended range, 
but necessity sometimes requires such low 
ratios; do you or do you not consider the 
Beta ratio to be .10 in order to be able to 
determine the Fe2FrR factor from the 
C.N.G.A. Bulletin TS-402?” 

Mr. Cowan. “The above condition is not 
a standard one, but I think it would be in 
order to consider the Beta ratio to be .10 
in order to be able to determine the Fe2Fx 
factor from the C.N.G.A. Bulletin TS-402.” 

Mr. Homer Ross, California Railroad 
Commission. “What is the significance of 
the term ‘light’ with reference to a dis 
placement meter? For example, a 5-light 
meter.” 

Mr. Cortelyou. “It was a measurement 
used in England during the early days of 
the Gas Industry. In other words, it was 
the amount of gas required to keep 5 lights 
burning.” 

Mr. Levering added; “The significance 
of the term, ‘5 light’ as applied to modern 
gas meters applies more to the size of 
the meter. In other words, it is equal to 
the size of the old 5-light which passed 4 
to 5 cubic feet per hour, but will pass as 
much as 150 cubic feet per hour.” 

Mr. Wm. Kennedy, Southern Calif. Gas 
Co. “How long can you keep charts in 
storage before they can no longer be used ?” 

Mr. Cortelyou. “Sometimes due to 
weather conditions, the charts are affected 
which render them no longer accurate 
They should be periodically checked to 
see if they have faded, warped, or shrunk. 
They can be kept until they are unsuited 
for use.” 





Kaiser Appointed to Bituminous 
Coal Research Staff 


Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. has 
announced the appointment of Elmer R. 
Kaiser as assistant director of research 
for the bituminous coal industry’s ex 
panded technical program. Mr. Kaiser 
will be located in the new Pittsburgh 
office of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
719 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh (22), 
Pa., where Dr. H. J. Rose, the recently 
appointed director of research, has al 


ready established headquarters 
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future be 


pISCUSSION NO. 7 


lared Fittings or 
ompression Couplings? 


..wise manufacturers will make the right choice! 


When the automobile industry was young, compression couplings for tubing 


connections were the rule. 


Today the industry uses flared fittings...and we predict the gas range 





industry will follow suit. The reason may be found in these simple facts: 


1. The flared type of fitting is superior for gas range use because it guaran- 
tees full capacity of the tubing—there is no danger of the tubing being crushed 
during assembly. The flared fitting can be assembled and disassembled many 


times without damage to the tube and without the connection leaking. 


2. On the other hand, after a compression coupling has once been tightened 
it may be impossible to use it again because the tubing has been crushed — 


making a gas-tight seal difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. 


Weighing these facts, it would seem that flared fittings should definitely be 





standard construction on the Gas Range of the future. 


HARPER-WYMAN 
COMPANY 


8562 VINCENNES AVENUE 
CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
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MOBILE — HARD HITTING - COMMANDO TYPE PERFORMANCE 
IS LICKING TRENCHING JOBS EVERYWHERE 


@ Trenching in the close confined city areas for distribution lines — digging 
main line jobs across country — stripping pipe for reconditioning or take-up 
evidence “CLEVELANDS” versatile, rugged, mobile, fast, compact, powerful 
performance — features that have made “CLEVELANDS"” preferred equipment 
by so many Gas Utilities and why “CLEWELANDS” can be found today on 


so many war time projects, military and civilian, global as well as national. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. “Pioneer of the Small Trencher’ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


“CLEVELANDS Save More...Because they Do More | 
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The Problems of Transmission 
and Distribution 


By 


Elting Henderson, 


Chairman Technical Section, 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 


YO THOSE who are daily in- 
volved with the transmission 
and distribution of gas, it must 

be apparent that a discussion in any 
one paper or by any one person of 
all the attendant problems is impos 
sible. Today, more than ever before, 
this is true. To the normal mechan 
ical transmission and distribution 
problems have been added those im- 
posed by a war-time economy and 
those arising from the very material 
changes in employee-employer rela- 
tions which have taken place in re- 
cent years. The problems of today 
seem difficult in many respects, but 
in their solution may lie the pattern 
for better operations in years to 
come, 

Three of these problems have been 
made the subject of special study and 
research by the Technical Section 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
during the past year. While conclu- 
have been reached in 
phases of the problems, research and 
experimentation are still under way. 

The following is a brief summary 
of progress made to date as a result 


+ 


of the activities on these subjects. 


sions some 


The three problems are: 
I. Substitute Material for Steel 
Mains and Services. 

Il. Training New Employers 
and Re-training men return- 
ing from the Armed Forces. 

III. Employee-employer Rela- 
tions Resulting from Eval- 
uating Quality of Work 
Performed. 


Substitute Material for Steel 
Mains and Services 


ar-time restrictions, as we all 
‘+, have made steel pipe difficult 
btain. Although these restric- 
have now been modified some- 
they still exist to an extent 
makes desirable the use of less 
il material wherever possible 
‘ictions have recently been lifted 
he use of cast iron pipe, and 
he Los Angeles Metropolitan 


\rea where a major war-time build- 
ing boom has been in progress, a 
considerable amount of this material 
has been installed. The cast iron 
pipe used tn this area has been largely 
of 2” diameter and all of the me- 
chanical joint type. It has been 
found that installation costs for this 
type of distribution main are lower 
than for steel main of comparable 
size. The differential is per- 
haps due largely to the elimination 
of welding and the elimination of 
protective coating, with 
steel pipe. 

Also, with the partial lifting of 
restrictions on the use of copper tub- 
ing, this material has again become 
available for distribution mains and 
While the material cost of 
copper is considerably in excess of 
that of steel, its installation cost is 
considerably lower, and the necessity 
for protective coating is eliminated. 
The combination of cast iron mains 
and copper services appears to offer 
an immediate and economically at- 
tractive substitute for steel in dis- 
tribution networks. 


cost 


necessary 


Services. 


In the search for substitute mate- 
rials, several other metallic sub- 
stances have been considered. Among 
these are aluminum, lead, and varti- 
ous alloys of both metals. Alumin- 
um, of course, is now on the critical 
list, and is not available. Its post 
war possibilities for use in under- 
ground piping also seem small due 
to the fact that it is difficult to solder, 
braze or weld, and that it is 
\ to either acidic or 
ad and certain of 


offer 


re-ac- 
basic soil. 
its alloys seem 
possibilities. The pure 
etal, however, is so soft that its use 
appear to be practical, 
cost of the alloys which 
n invest consider- 
cost of 


critical 


some 
does not 
while the 
igated is 
excess of the steel. 
ma- 
does not 
due largely to 


lead is not a 


, its use at present 
tO he ] 


price 
I 


cde sirab = 

differential. Perhaps in 
the post-war period, however, further 
consideration could be given to this 
mate rial. 


Much research has been conduct- 
ed, both on the Coast and in the 
East, on the use of non-metallic sub- 
stances as substitutes for steel pipe. 
These substances have included fi- 
bers, asbestos and cement products, 
as well as various plastics. To date 
most of these experiments have in- 
dicated that these materials, with the 
exception of certain of the plastics, 
are unsuitable for use as gas mains 
or services, largely because of the 
difficulty of making gas-tight con- 
nections and of the porosity of the 
materials themselves. 


Plastics 


The field of plastics seems at 
present to offer two definite possibili- 
ties, first, an extruded tubing possibly 
capable of replacing steel under cet 
tain conditions; and second, a pipe 
coating which may make possible the 
reclamation of much existing steel 
pipe which would otherwise be 
junked. 

Plastics, in general, may _ be 
grouped into two classes: thermo- 
setting and thermoplastic. Thermo- 
setting plastics undergo a chemical 
change during fabrication. In other 
words, they are one chemical sub- 
stance as a raw material and, usually 
by the application of heat and pres- 
sure, are changed to a different chem- 
ical substance during fabrication. 
Thermosetting materials can be fab- 
ricated only once. Thermoplastic 
materials, on the other hand, under- 
go no chemical change during fab- 
rication but retain their same chemi- 
throughout the 
process. These materials can be fab- 
ricated, melted, and_ refabricated 
without losing any of the original 
qualities of the raw material. 


cal composition 


Thermoplastic Tubing 


these facts led 
to the investigation of a thermoplas- 
tic tubing—now commercially avail- 
able—as a substitute for steel pipe. 
Tests now being conducted by South- 
ern California Gas Company with 
this material include the following: 


Consideration of 


1. A study to develop methods of in- 
stallation. 

2. Laboratory tests to determine 
chemical and physical properties. 

. Use by operating personnel to de- 
termine ease of handling the ma- 
terial. 

. Soil tests to determine whether the 
material will stand up under ex- 
posure to various types of soil. 

. Storage tests to determine whether 
the material will retain its strength 
during storage. 

. Cost comparison with other types 
of material. 
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So far, these tests have indicated 
the economic feasibility of using this 
type of material for small main and 
service installations. Preliminary r 
sults of soil and laboratory tests 
seem to point to the fact that ordin 
ary types of soil and chemical com 
pounds which might normally be 
encountered have little or no effect 
on the plastic material. While re 
sults of the investigation to date are 
definitely not conclusive, — plasti 
pipe seems to have considerable pos 
sibilities. 


+ 


Pipe Coatings 


Concerning the use of thermose 
ting plastics for pipe coatings, litt 
is as yet known—largely because th 
materials are difficult to obtain. It 
is known, however, that certain 
liquid phenolic resins can be applied 
to fabric wrapped around pipe and 
cured by means of heat to a hard, 
impervious coating. TI! 


{ 
le 


¢ 


he actual 
process has not as yet been developed, 
and the qualities of such coatings 
have not been tested. It is felt, 
however, that in the post-war period 
the use of plastic coatings of this 
sort may present a means of reclaim 
ing a considerable amount of existing 
steel pipe. 

Before discussing the other sub 
jects mentioned at the beginning of 
the paper, it might be well to point 
out that steel of a much higher ten 
sile strength than has _ heretofore 
been used will undoubtedly be avail 
able after the war. This fact coupled 
with the improvements which hav 
been made in methods of joining steel 
will tend toward design for much 
higher stresses than have been con 
sidered practical in the past. In 
transmission lines material economies 
may therefore be expected 


Training New Employees and 
Re-Training Men Returning 
From the Armed Forces 


The problem of what to do about 
employee training is not entirely of 
a post-war nature. Most companies 
are finding it necessary to train in 
experienced help now. Women are 
replacing men in certain jobs. In 
some cases, high school and college 
students are hired during vacation 
periods to augment depleted 
forces. 


our 


As to post-war training, probably 
all utilities may anticipate the same 
problem. We have all experienced 
a considerable loss of manpower to 
the armed forces—many of whom, 
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we know, will not return after the 
war. In addition, in the field of 
customer service, there has been a 
marked decrease in requests from 
customers. This decrease, in many 
cases, has made necessary a reduc- 
tion in personnel in customer service 
groups through resignations and 
transfers to other types of work. 

With the expectation that custom- 
er demands will increase after the 
war to a point approaching the’ pre- 
war level, a large increase in cus- 
tomer service personnel will be neces- 
sary, requiring in many Cases, the 
training of entirely unskilled work- 
ers. ‘ 

Maintenance work on transmission 
and distribution systems which has 
been deferred to some extent dur- 
ing the war because of material re- 
strictions and lack of manpower will 
require more new employees. 

Employee training programs, in 
general, are difficult to evaluate 
specifically since care in the selec- 
tion of employees, and the effective- 
ness of supervision also play im- 
portant parts in the building of an 
efficient, smooth-running organiza- 
tion. Experience has proved, how- 
ever, that an adequate training pro- 
gram adds materially to the quality 
of work performed. 

To cite a specific example of a 
definite employee training program, 
Southern California Gas Company 
has, for several years, trained its 
Customer Service personnel by 
means of a combination of classroom 
instruction and field practice under 
the guidance of trained men. The 
result, as shown by a recent survev, 
been that approximately 98% 
of the servicemen are now perform- 
ing satisfactory work. 


has 


So far, the chief weakness in the 
program seems to have been lack of 
control over the students’ field ac- 
tivities. The training method has 
recently been altered to place more 
emphasis on instruction 
and to place field training under the 
control of instructors. It is expected 
that the results will be a reduction in 
the length of the training period and 
greater uniformity in operating prac- 
tices. 


classroom 


With the probable influx of new 
employees after the war, the reduc- 
tion in the length of the training 
period will become more important. 
Heretofore, forty-two days have been 
required to train a serviceman. Un- 
der the new method, it is expected 
that the time will be reduced to 
twenty-fqur days. This reduction in 
training time has been made possible 


in part by the adoption of the t: 
ing technique which has been wi 
publicized by the War Manp 
Commission’s “Training Within 
dustry” program. 

The “Training Within Indus 
program, consisting of “Job Inst: 
tor Training,” “Job Relations Tr: 
ing,” and “Job Methods Traini: 
has also provided a starting p 
for building a training prog: 
among construction and maintena: 
men. Since only a few of the « 
ments of these types of work, suc} 
as welding, lend themselves to clas 
room instruction, it is expected that 
the major part of the problem must 
be solved through field training a 
improved supervision. Here agai 
the expected results of such a pro 
gram will be an improvement in qual 
ity and uniformity of workmanship. 


Employee-Employer Relations 
Resulting from Evaluating 
Quality of Work Performed 


Upon the shoulders of supervisors 
or of staff agencies closely connect 
ed with supervision must fall the 
responsibility of evaluating the qual- 
ity of work performed. Changes in 
the relationship existing between em- 
ployer and employee have made it 
imperative that information for dis- 
ciplinary action be factual and un- 
biased. We all know that the days 
are gone when a supervisor could 
discharge an employee at will. For 
this reason, if for no other, some 
method of gathering factual informa- 
tion regarding work performance is 
essential. 

The necessity for disciplinary ac- 
tion, however, is not the only reason, 
and perhaps not the major reason, for 
accurate evaluation of a man’s work. 
Commendation of employees for good 
work may be even more important 
than reprimand for poor work. Thé 
possession of factual data in either 
case greatly strengthens the position 
of the supervisor and leads to im- 
proved employee morale. 

This problem has been solve 
various ways by industries throu 
out the nation. Work inspection 
quality control functions are tod 
important parts of most indust 
organizations. 

The Quality Control System 
cently placed in effect in the (¢ 
tomer Service Department of S« 
ern California Gas Company ot! 
an example of a possible appr: 
to the problem within our own 
dustry. 


This system relies upon a 
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nization operating in close re- 
mship to supervision to measure 
odically the quality of each serv- 
ian’s work. Members of the 
lity control group are all men 
long experience in customer 
vice fields who are thoroughly fa- 
iar with the Company’s service 
icy. In order that work inspec- 
is may be entirely unbiased, these 
n never know the name of the 
lividual whose work they are in- 
specting. 
The general objectives of each 
work inspection are to answer 
through major questions: 


(1) Was the customer’s request satis- 
fied? 


(2) Was the work done by the serv- 
iceman correctly performed? 


(3) Was all the work required by 
Company policy performed by the 
serviceman? 


These objectives are reported on 
each inspection by means of a check 
list containing the various elements 
of work. From the inspection data, 
quality and completeness indexes are 
developed mathematically for each 
serviceman. The quality index is an 
expression of the ratio of important 
inspections to important defects, 
while the completeness index is a 
numerical expression of the compari 
son of all inspections, both im 
portant and minor, to the total num 
ber of, important and minor defects. 

When a representative number of 
inspections for each serviceman have 
been made, the results are compiled 
in a quality control report containing 
each serviceman’s quality index and 


completeness index for that period. 
Reports are issued bi-monthly and 
are available to servicemen as well 
as to supervisors. 

This method of quality control has 
met what were considered to be the 
requirements of a satisfactory work 
inspection program, namely: 


(1) That the inspection procedure 
give greater weight to important 
job factors and less weight to 
minor job factors; 


That in offering criticism of a 
serviceman’s work, such criticism 
should be constructive in that er- 
rors charged should be pointed 
out in clear and accurate terms; 


That the inspection procedure 
should be fair and impartial and 
should impress upon the employ- 
ees the fact that every effort has 
been made to give their work hon- 
est and accurate evaluations; 


That each employee should un- 
derstand that if he performs his 
job in an intelligent and com- 
petent manner, he will receive full 
credit for his efforts. 


That evaluation with respect to 
quality ratings should be made by 
competent observers; 


That each employee should have 
as complete an understanding as 
is possible of the elements and 
operation of the inspection pro- 
cedure. 


In addition to providing factual 
data to be used as a basis for com- 
mendation or disciplinary action, the 
method of quality control which has 
been described also is of value to the 
employee training staff in determin- 
ing the nature and frequency of er- 
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rors committed by servicemen with 
a view to emphasizing training on 
items where errors occur most fre- 
quently. It is expected that with the 
return of normal times and the at- 
tendant increase in personnel, the 
program will provide a means of 
supervising closely and effectively 
the progress of new employees dur- 
ing their probationary work periods. 


Conclusions 


The three problems which have 
been discussed are not entirely of a 
post-war nature. They are current 
problems which transmission and 
distribution men must face today. 
They will not, however, cease to ex- 
ist after the war. The search for 
substitute material has already led 
to the belief that marked economies 
can be effected in our construction 
and maintenance methods by apply- 
ing the lessons learned. Further re- 
search in this field, it is hoped, will 
lead to further economies. 

The problem of “training, while 
with us today, will be more acute 
as returning manpower becomes 
available. 

Some method of work evaluation 
or quality control is now essential 
and will probably continue to be so. 


The effort we put forth now to- 
ward the solution of these three prob- 
lems will pay us dividends in the 
years to come. 

Presented at the meeting of the Tech- 


nical Section, Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, May 10-11, 1944 
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SYVTRON 





100% Self-Contained 
Gasoline Hammer 


BREAKERS 


HAVE POWER TO SPARE 


Cutting Asphalt 
Digging Shale & Frozen Ground and many other 


PAVING 


Breaking Concrete 


jobs. 


Require no air compressor and hose — no battery 
box and cable — no springs. 


Extremely Portable 
Easy to Start 


Economical to Operate 


SYNTRON CO. 


920 Lexington 


Homer City, Pa. 


Write for folder 
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Name 


When you sell or recommend American Gas-Fired Equip- 
ment you are sure of outstanding quality and de- 
pendability, backed by the best known name in heating. 

These products are engineered by gas heating special- 
ists and embody advanced features for efficient, auto- 
matic operation, with minimum fuel. There’s a complete 
line to meet every need of heating and hot water supply. 
Some of these are shown here. Most models are available 
now for essential uses under WPB Limitation Orders; 
others must wait until Victory comes. 

We invite inquiries regarding our products and their 
current availability. 


WO. Ras 


EMPIRE GAS BOILER STANDARD GAS BOILER 


A masterpiece of engineering 
and design. Completely auto- 
matic. Handsome jacket en- 
closes all controls. Range of 
A.G.A. ratings: Steam, 255 Sq. 
Ft. to 1600 Sq. Ft.; Water, 210 
Sq. Ft. to 2560 Sq. Ft. 


Equally efficient as the Empire 
and available in larger sizes. 
Range of A.G.A. ratings: Steam, 
610 to 16,000 Sq. Ft.; Water, 
210 to 25,600 Sq. Ft. 





BUDGET GAS FIRED 
WATER HEATER 


AMERICAN GAS FIRED 
STEAM RADIATOR 


Provides ample hot water auto- 
matically at nominal cost. A 
white enamelled, insulated, steel 
jacket, with black trim, con- 
serves heat and adds smart ap- 
pearance. 3 sizes—20, 30 and 
40 gallons. 


A complete heating unit that 
provides the comfort of radiator 
heating—automatically. Un- 
vented type with special Ther- 
mal Control, and other good 
features which assure controlled 
operation and good economy. 


ee 
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MOHAWK GAS FIRED 
WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 


An attractive, quiet, completely 
automatic unit for winter air 
conditioning in small, medium 
or large homes. Nine sizes rang- 
ing from 60,000 to 300,000 
A.G.A. Btu input per hour. 


AMERICAN 
GAS CONVERTER 


Converts any round boiler or 
warm air furnace to gas burn- 
ing. Available in a wide range 
of sizes. Has the exclusive 
Thermotor Throttling Control, 
which centers all control func- 
tions in one valve. 





Rap1ator 


A menican & Standard 
Saritary 





NewYork CORPORATION Pikésburgh 


SHAWNEE GAS FIRED 
WARM AIR FURNACE 


Fine appearance, durable steel 
construction, dependable con- 
trols and ribbon burners make 
the Shawnee outstanding for 
thrifty gas heating. Seven sizes 
with A.G.A. Btu input per hour 
from 65,000 to 140,000. ® 


SAGINAW GAS 
FLOOR FURNACE 


A low cost unit for small homes. 
Provides satisfactory heating 
results with minimum fuel— 
completely automatic if de- 
sired. Four sizes: 20,000, 35,000, 
50,000 and 70,000 A.G.A. Btu 
input per hour. 
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Gas Industry Developing An 


Application Manual For 
Architects and Builders 


IR SEVERAL MONTHS the 
Sub-Committee on Publicity and 
Specifications under the auspices 

of the Committee on Housing, has 
been preparing an application manual 
on modern gas service in the home. 
It is planned to have the manual 
available in the near future to all gas 
companies for distribution to archi- 
tects and builders in the territory 
each serves. Leon Ourosoff, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., is Chairman of 
the Committee on Housing, and H. 
P. Morehouse, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., is 
Chairman of the sub-committee. 
The purpose of the manual is to 
make available to the Architect and 
Builder authentic information which 
will guide him in the selection of ade- 
quate and quality equipment, to out- 
line recommended practices for the 
installation of various gas appliances 
in the home and to supply him with 
uniform manufacturer’s specification 
sheets for various appliances giving 
necessary information on roughing- 
in dimensions. Wherever practical, 
sample Architect specifications for 
the installation of the various types 
of appliances are being prepared. 
Material is being obtained from 
such authoritative sources as; Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, Amer- 
ican Standards Association, Amer- 
ican Gas Association, American So- 
ciety of Heating & Ventilating Engi- 


neers, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, National Warm Air Heating 
and Air Conditioning Association, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and a wide sampling of utility 
company experience. 

This effort to bring together un- 
der one cover, all of the available yet 
reliable information on gas services 
for the use of the Architect and 
Builder has moved forward to the 
point where completed drafts have 
been prepared for most of the fol- 
lowing proposed sections. 


I. Foreword 
II. Gas Piping 
III. Chimneys, Flues and Vents 
IV. Gas Cooking 
V. Gas Refrigeration 
VI. Kitchen Planning 
VII. Gas Water Heating 
VIII. Gas Heating 
. Steam Heating 
. Hot Water Heating 
. Winter Air Conditioning 
. Gravity Warm Air Heating 
. Floor Furnace Heating 
. Direct Space Heating 
All Year Gas Air Conditioning 
Modern Home Laundry 
Basements and Utility Rooms 
New Developments and Miscel- 
laneous Helpful Information 


The Manual will be prepared in 
such a way that the emphasis will 
appear to be on the technical phases 
rather than the sales side of gas pro- 
motion. However, a _ reasonable 
amount of space will be devoted to 
acquainting the Architect and Builder 
with the growth of the gas industry 
in recent years, our Research Pro- 
gram, our Appliance Testing Pro- 
gram, Certified Performance Pro- 
gram, etc. 

It is planned to use a loose leaf 
type of binding with a stiff leather 
finish cover. The loose leaf feature 
will allow additions or changes with 
the minimum of trouble. This gives 
the gas company an opportunity and 
a good reason to make frequent call- 
backs on the Architect and Builder to 
keep the Manual up-to-date. The 
value of this opportunity for fre- 
quent contact will be obvious. 

The Sub-committee will distribute 
the first draft of the material to a 
wide selection of gas companies so 
that the committee can have their 
opinions and guidance. This will be 
done at an early date. It is planned 
to have the completed Manual avail- 
able late this fall. 





167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, - INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Dawe are what count! Requests for the “CP” 
Business Building Plan Kit are pouring in from 
appliance dealers, furniture stores, hardware stores, 


-and department stores from coast-to-coast. Utilities 


using this Kit as a dealer contact are reporting out- 
standing results. That’s PROOF your dealers want 
to cash in on the “CP” Business Building Plan now 
and after the war. 


You, too, can build stronger dealer cooperation by 
getting a copy of this helpful “CP” Kit into the 
hands of every Gas Range dealer in your territory. 


If you can’t deliver it personally, mail it! 


In every important trade paper, the big “CP” ad- 


vertising campaign being financed by 20 leading ,.-...........---20-------2---enee-nnnnenene Gebieskeeénaense--> 
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—— The Flame That Will 
~ Brighten Your Future 
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Are YOU 
tying in? 


manufacturers is lining-up dealers for you. It can 
do TWICE as much for you if YOU tie-in. 


These Leading Manufacturers Will Make 
Matchless ‘CP’ Gas Ranges For You 


A-B Stoves, Inc. O’Keefe & Merritt Co. 
American Stove Co. Roberts & Mander Stove Co. 
Caloric Gas Stove Works Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Cribben & Sexton Co. Standard Gas Equipm’t Corp. 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. The Tappan Stove Co. 

The Estate Stove Co. Western Stove Co., Inc. 
Glenwood Range Co. IN CANADA 

James Graham Mfg. Co. Clare Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Grand Home Appliance Co. Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Hardwick Stove Co. Moffats, Ltd. 

A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


Order “CP” Kits Now! 





Assn. of Gas Appli and Equip t Manufacturers 
60 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please forward copies of the ‘“‘CP"’ Business Building Plan 
Kit at 30¢ each f.o.b. New York City. 


Name 





Company___ 


Address_ 
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Customer Relations During the 


Post-War Period 


UR CUSTOMER RELA- 
QOitions in the post war world 

will depend, in my opinion, on 
six general factors: First, what our 
individual company has done up to 
this time; second, what it is doing 
right now; third, how and what it 
plans now for the future; fourth, 
what the gas industry has done, is 
doing and does do; fifth, what indus- 
try, as a whole, does now and in the 
post war world; and last, and most 
important, what each company does 
about its own customer relations 
when peace comes again. 


What is done is done, but a quick 
look backward might help us better 
to appraise the future. The gas in- 
dustry has moved a long way from 
‘vas alley” along the road to “main 
street.” “The public be damned” is 
1museum phrase. We have actually 
assumed the initiative and have 
brought our five billion dollar indus- 
try into bold relief against a generally 
recognized back drop of civic re- 
sponsibility, service consciousness, 
human employe relations and gen- 
erally satisfactory customer relations. 
We have not been firmly associated in 
the public mind with the appellation 
“trust,” and we have not been 
marked for public wrath and political 
haranguing. On the other hand, our 
management has not had the enthusi- 
astic backing which it should have 
had, because the owners of our prop- 
erties are still too far removed from 
them to have their fortunes linked 
indissolubly with the industry. 


What we are doing today is ex- 
tremely important and if it is not 
properly oriented we still have time 
to correct it. Beset with manpower 
and material shortages, hemmed in 

regulations and restrictions and 
serving the greatest amount of 
business ever on our lines (even 
though not at high profit), are we 
pted to emulate some other indus- 

s by ceasing our public and cus- 

er contacts, restricting our serv- 

eliminating advertising and all 

S approaches, antagonizing our 

omers with needless regulations 
heedless handling and generally 
ling to go our way, and trying to 
nake our customers like it? There 
it one of us, of course, who would 
be loath to admit that he has 


By 
H. Carl Wolf 


President, Atlanta Gas Light Co 


H. Carl Wolf 


fallen into these errors, but it might 
be well to scan closely our practices 
and policies. Our customers have a 
right to expect orderly, businesslike 
relations with us, and where regula- 
tions, restrictions and shortages inter- 
fere with those relations they have a 
right to know why and for how long. 
We have a valuable asset in our su- 
perior fuel, as well as in our record 
of low rates and non-profteering 
practices. These assets can be turned 
to good advantage in the post war 
world if they are topped with sympa- 
thetic, understanding service, even 
though it be limited. And both can 
be magnified in value if we tell the 
public right now our story through 
advertising. 


If, individually and as an industry, 
we could convince ourselves that our 
practices and policies in the past and 
at present were and are business-like, 
progressive and adapted to a high 
plane of prestige and accomplishment 
after the war, we still might drift 
into oblivion and bankruptcy if we do 
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not plan well and determinedly and 
soon for our business in the post war 
world. 


Soundness of Planning 


I like to think of the post war 
world as one of opportunity, the 
breadth of which will depend on the 
soundness of our planning. What 
we have done in the past must not be 
a guidon behind which we are con- 
tent to march blindly across the 
threshold into tomorrow, but rather 
should it be a foundation of experi- 
ence and training by means of which 
we can strengthen our judgment for 
the future. We have a big industry 
and, to each of us, his company is a 
big thing. But look back ten, twenty 
or thirty years and we might smile at 
our size, our methods and even the 
materials we used then. In too many 
ways we insist on slavish adherence 
to methods, materials and policies of 
the past, simply because too little in- 
spired thinking has been done along 
new lines. Let me throw down this 
challenge to you as I have to the Post 
War Planning Committee of my own 
Company. 


Suppose, in your imagination, 
there exists across the road a com- 
munity of like size, tenor and outlook 
to the one you are now serving— 
everything the same except that no 
inhabitant has gas service. Then 
look forward ten, twenty or thirty 
years and imagine that, with good de- 
pendable gas service, proper rates 
and inspiring policies, that com- 
munity, in its willingness and ability 
to use your service, has doubled. 
Now design a gas system to serve 
that community, build it, sell the in- 
habitants and institute policies that 
will keep them sold. Keep in mind 
the marvelous new developments in 
materials, methods of construction 
and new uses of gas; and think of 
your competition. Perhaps the heavy 
mains, thick enough to postpone the 
day of complete corrosion, the un- 
sightly meters, the manufacturing 
plants that recover perhaps 75% of 
the heat units in the gas making fuels, 
the appliances that utilize only a por- 
tion of those reduced heat units and 
that are so heavy as to require a 
squad of men to lift them, can give 
way to new materials, improved 
methods, more efficient plants and 
streamlined appliances, so improved 
in first cost and operating costs as to 
shorten the economic route from the 
company fuel pile to the customer’s 
fuel demands. Remember in this 
new community are people who have 
found new horizons, acquired new 
habits, greater independence, en- 
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larged experience. No longer are 
they a colloquialized group—they are 
now citizens of the world. Remem 
ber, too, that while the gas industry 
has been trickling out a few dollars 
in advertising, our competitors have 
been pouring out millions of dollars 
for printed and spoken words and 
have had their emissaries at every 
turn to make these inhabitants believe 
that they can live more carefree, hap 
pier, cheaper, dreamier lives if they 
forget gas and turn to these other 
fuels. Consider this: These inhabi 
tants might not be so willing to a 
cept many of the policies and pra‘ 
tices we now pursue. Please don’t 
misunderstand me, I am not saying 
that a single thing we do, the 
terials we use or the policies we put 
sue should be changed. | only em 
phasize that every one of them should 
be reviewed, analyzed and tested in 
the crucible of 1944, with our eyes 
on 194X. In that critical study let's 
not allow the practices of the past to 
blind us to the limitless possibilities 
of the future. 


Progress of the Industry 


The fourth factor—what the 
industry has done, is doing and will 
do—need be touched on only lightly 
here. Suffice it to say that this in 
dustry, having made great progress, 
must continue along aggressive, pro- 
gressive lines if it is to maintain its 
place in the peace parade. We must 
meet together with greater enthus! 
asm, imagination and even mon 
etary contributions to solve the 
problems ahead. More and 
and better and broader research 
More and more advertising. Pre 
paredness to meet attacks from with 
out—enthusiasm to advance from 
within. The skeptics, the critics, the 
detractors, the obstructionists, the do 
nothings must give way, and the 
imaginative, creative and aggressive 
doers be given opportunity. We must 
resolve to act as an industry if we a1 
to advance as an industry And, in 
this, is a challenge for every unit 
every individual in the industry 


v s 
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more 


Private Enterprise 


The impingement on the gas indus 
try of the acts and practices of busi 
ness and industry generally can be 
stupendous. If private business plans 
now and effects a strong, healthy, 
competitive private enterprise, free 
from crippling Governmental inhibi 
tions and restrictions, the gas indus 
try will profit; but if business men 
are lackadaisical, confused and non- 
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aggressive, we may well witness a 
gradual strangulation of private initi- 
ative, the ascendency of Government 
and finally a capitalistic state inimical 
to the precepts of our forefathers. 
Without question, there must be a 
high level of public employment after 
the war. And there must be oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for pri- 
vate, progressive employment so that 
men can produce more and better 
products, in greater quantities, to be 
sold at lower prices, for greater serv- 
ice to our people. There must be a 
resolve to do, and plans made now 
for such things 


Activities of C. E. D. 


[ commend to you the activities 
and principles of the Committee for 
Economic Development, a private or- 
ganization of business leaders, of 
which you have heard much and will 
hear more. This organization is con- 
cerning itself with the basic problems 
of our post war competitive system 
and has evolved an exemplary plan 
by which every business man can 
have a part. We, of the gas indus- 
try, with our large investments and 
our dedication to the doctrine of serv- 
ice, have a great stake in this future 
and hence a real urge to do some- 
thing about it. C.E.D., among other 
things, is making available the results 
of its outstanding research in the 
realm of post war business at- 
mosphere, armed with which as a 
factual background, every individual 
business man, working in his own or- 
bit and in his own way, can start a 
ripple of influence that can easily ex- 
pand to a tidal wave of business in- 
fluence. 





Customer Relations 

Now, if we have looked back and 
taken the best; if we have reoriented 
the present and planned for the fu- 
ture; if the gas industry, as a whole, 
has built itself strong, aggressive and 
serviceable ; and if business generall; 
has taken the initiative, developed 
leadership and created a healthy busi- 
ness atmosphere, the last factor in 
this chain—what you yourself do 
about your customer relations in fu 
ture peace years—ought to be com 
paratively easy. If these other things 
have been done properly and posi 
tively, you will have full cognizance 
of the powerful competition you will 
have to meet. You will have weeded 
out obsolete practices and policies 
You will be prepared to aggressively 
sell and service, and you will feel 
your full responsibility to maintain 
a strong American industrial ma 
chine. You will work for the best 
interests of your security owners and 
your employes as well. You will 
work for the best interests of your 
customers, on whom we all rely for 
our pay checks. Yes, you will work! 
And, as you work, you will plan; and 
as you work and plan you will come 
to full realization that good customer 
relations are, after all, not a problem 
separate and apart from your mani- 
fold other problems; not something 
you can draw a chart of today and 
then forget; not something to cause 
loss of sleep and energy, but just an 
integral part of a big, pleasant, vital 
game—the game of American busi- 
ness—in this case, the gas business. 
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Part 2 of Appliance Study of 
New England Gas Assn. 


HE Appliance Study Commit- 
tee of the New England Gas 
\ssociation has the second part 
of its report covering its ideas of 
possible changes and improvements 
in the design, construction and ef- 
ficiency of gas appliances. Part I 
of the Committee’s report, consisted 
principally of comments on domes- 
tic ranges. Part II covers desirable 
features for heating equip- 
ment, water heating appliances, re- 
frigerators, and hotel and restaurant 
appliances. 
In the preamble, the Committee 


space 





states: “The importance of service 
troubles, the desirability of quality 
before price, the need for standardi 
zation, simplification, modernization 
and fewer models can well be re 
emphasized to cover the appliances 
in this report. 

“The general procedure and ob 
jectives of the Committee were th 
same as in Part I. All member gas 
companies were requested to sul 
ideas for improvements in present- 
day gas appliances or for construc 
tion of new appliances to meet post 
war preferences. Six hundred sug- 





tember, 
ions were received as follows: 
1estic ranges 198, water heaters 
refrigerators 54, space heating 
ipment 38, general domestic ap- 
ince suggestions 59, hotel and res- 
rant appliances 193. This mate- 
came from 21 operating com- 
ies and 4 gas service companies 

5 states and represented all types 

| sizes of gas companies from the 

vest to the smallest. The Com 

ttee members offered many addi- 

nal suggestions. Many of the 
points were similar, indicating a 
definite weakness and need for im- 
provement of these points. Each sug 
gestion has been analyzed carefully 
ind weighed on its merit as viewed 
by the Committee. The ideas pre 
sented in this report are the results 
f this analysis. 

‘Attention is called to the fact 
that both manufacturers and _ utili- 
ties are agreed upon the desirability 
of design suited to easy accessibility 
of parts for adjustment and replace- 
ment. It has been observed that many 
suggestions for changes 
been received indicate the need for 
more attention to this aspect of ap 
pliance design. It is hoped that great 
er consideration will be given to this 
matter in the future. If the design- 
ers of all appliances made it a point 
to go out into the field to service ap 


which have 
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pliatices or change parts on the ap- 
pliances they designed, many present 
service troubles would be eliminated. 

“Incorrect operation of gas appli- 
ances has sometimes been found to 
be due to an improper size of spuds 
for the gravity of the local gas. This 
is sometimes true of appliances sold 
by dealers. The Committee hopes 
that input rating plates will be in- 
stalled on every appliance to facili- 
tate the use of a correct size of 
orifice. The Committee further 
hopes that the utility will take steps 
to educate the dealers to check all 
installations for correct input rat- 
ings to eliminate these mistakes 
which hurt the acceptance of gas 
as the ideal fuel. The consideration 
of a wider use of an indicating type 
would be desirable. 

“Now is an ideal time to take 
inventory of our resources to build 
for a sound and strohg future. An 
industry which is willing to analyze 
itself critically in a constructive 
manner shows that it is a strong in- 
dustry. It is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that its various ideas herein 
submitted will contribute towards the 
building of a bigger and better gas 
industry.” 

The purpose of the Committee’s 
work has been to be helpful on the 
general objective of improving post- 


of orifice 
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war gas appliances. The two parts 
of the report do not aim to be final 
nor ultimate but simply to provide 
carefully considered ideas which may 
help to achieve the general objec- 
tive—taken together with other sim- 
ilar studies made by other associa- 
tions and by various gas companies 
and appliance manufacturers. 

The NEGA directors have unani- 
mously approved both Parts I and 
II which have been released to the 
A.G.A. and A.G.A.E.M. post-war 
planning committees; to the Institute 
of Gas Technology; to all regional 
associations; to all NEGA 
member gas companies; and to ap- 
propriate NEGA manufacturer mem- 
ber companies. 

The Chairman of the Appliance 
Study Committee was Roy E. 
Wright, Director of Gas Sales, 
New England Gas & Electric Sys- 
tem, Cambridge, Mass. 


—_ 
gas 


Coke and Byproducts in 1943 


Mineral Market Report M.M.S. No. 
1219 has been issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 

Its 29 pages includes Government con- 
trol measures, Technologic developments 
and Post-war outlook. Comprehensive sta- 
tistics of the industry are given in tabular 
form and data presented on by-products, 


their sales and values. 


TODAY 
WAR WEAPONS 


TOMORROW 


Payne 
ZONE-CONDITIONING 


There’s only one important job now . . . backing up the armed forces. 
We've been concentrating on it for more than two years. But after 


victory, our dealers will have a new “sales weapon’ 


’: PAYNE Zone- 


Conditioning, post-war successor to old-fashioned central heating. 
* Meanwhile, let’s all buy more, and more, War Bonds. 


PAVITEHEAT 





30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP J? 





‘qegove FURNACE & SUPPLY CO. INC., BEVERLY aon CALIF. 
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EVERYTHING 


REQUEST NEW ZONE-CONDITIONING FOLDER 


... just published for the information of families who 
plan to build or remodel. Write for sample copy. 
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For high pressure Gas Control, REYNOLDS builds 
Regulators capable of reducing pressures as high as 
2,000 pounds, but Reynolds Engineers recommend 
the greater safety of Double or Triple reduction 
installation. In the photograph above, we show an 
actual field installation. The first Regulator will 
handle pressures up to 1,000 pounds inlet pressure, 
reducing same to 100 to 250 pounds outlet pressure. 
In the second stage the inlet pressure of 100 to 250 
pounds is reduced to an outlet pressure of 15 to 40 
pounds. Pressure desired, size of pipe connections 
and other factors govern actual outlet pressures. All 
Reynolds High Pressure Regulators have the same 
extreme flexibility of control range that features all 
Reynolds Regulators. Let the Reynolds Engineering 
Dept. aid in solving your Gas Control Problems. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
423 Dwight Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Wm. A. Ehlers 
No. 268 Park Street 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


2nd Unit—Santa Fe Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas 
* 


Gas Control Sinee 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Meters 
Diaphragm: 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 
LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 
GLADLY SENT 
aT ae 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 
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| COMPLETE GAS PLANTS 
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| INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
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THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 


16100 Waterloo Road 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 











GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


UG! REFINERY GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI NATURAL GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UG! HEAVY OIL PROCESS 
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PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
| Affecting Gas Utilities 








Review of Important 1944 Cas Litigations 


ECENTLY, the higher courts 

have rendered several verdicts 

unusually interesting to gas 
ompany officials who desire knowl- 
dge of modern law in view of con- 
lucting the business of supplying 
vas, and avoiding legal liability. 


Consumer Fails in Proof 


Frequently, consumers of gas pur 
‘hase equipment from gas companies 
ind later contend that the company 
is liable for subsequent explosions. 
Modern courts hold that the consum 
er must prove that such explosion 
resulted from negligence of the gas 
ompany employe, otherwise no dam 
wes are allowable. 

For example, in Niswander v. 
Kansas City Gas Company, 181 5. 
WV. (2d) 165, reported August, 1944, 
he testimony disclosed that a gas 
onsumer received serious burns as 

result of an explosion, which oc 
urred in an oven of a stove. The 
stove had been sold to her by the 
gas company whose employe had 

‘adjusted” the stove. However, the 
igher court refused to hold the gas 
ompany liable and said: 

“The mere fact that there was an ex- 
plosion does not make out a prima facie 
case, or raise a presumption of neglli- 
gence. Nor does the mere fact of the 
presence of gas in the oven raise the 
presumption, but something in addition 
to the explosion must have been shown, 
that is, something causing the explosion 
and that it occurred under such circum- 
stances where such an explosion does 
not ordinarily occur if proper precau- 
tions are taken, or where the situation 
excludes everything but negligence of 
lefendant (gas company). To say that 
an improper adjustment of the oven 
burner was the cause of the explosion 


would be indulging in mere specula- 
tion.” 


Lower Court Reversed 


nerally speaking, the higher 
ourts will reverse any verdict ren- 
lered by a jury or lower court which 
1 to give either litigant reason- 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


able opportunity to produce testi- 
mony from witnesses who now are 
in the military service. 

For example, in Hardwick v. 
Kansas City Gas Company, 180 S. 
W. (2d) 670, reported March, 
1944, it was shown that a woman 
was standing on a sidewalk when 
a natural gas explosion, ignited by 
a match struck in the basement of a 
building by an elevator boy, hurled 
her and concrete blocks torn out of 
the sidewalk into the air and she 
fell into the basement. She died 
from the injuries received a few 
hours later. Her husband sued the 
gas company for damages on the 
contention that negligence of the gas 
company resulted in death of his 
wife on the theory that the company 
maintained its gas main at an unsafe 
depth of only 10 to 15 inches below 
the base of the street pavement ; that 
it had broken as a result of the vi- 
brations and concussions caused by 
vehicles passing over it, and that the 
gas, released under pressure, fol 
lowed the excavation for the gas 
main until it reached a lead-in pipe 
and thence into the building, where 
it pocketed in explosive quantities in 
the basement of the building. The 
lower court held the gas company li- 
able. but the higher court reversed 
the verdict, two witnesses 
were in the Army and did not testify. 
This court said: 


because 


“The action of the court in shortening 
the time for the taking of the deposi- 
tions in the instant case was unreason- 
able and arbitrary upon the facts ad- 
duced and an abuse of sound judicial 
discretion.” 


Federal Power Commission 


Modern higher courts hold that 
the Federal Power Commission does 
not have jurisdiction over certain 
sales of gas, as sales to ultimate con- 
sumers. 


For example, in Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company v. Federal Power 
Commission, 141 Fed. Rep. (2d) 27, 
reported March, 1944, it was shown 
that several gas consumers filed suit 
against a gas company to collect a 
refund of a portion of charges for 
gas. 

The facts are that in a suit the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
ordered the Natural Pipeline 
Company to reduce its rates for nat- 
ural gas. In holding that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission had no juris- 
diction in the matter, the higher 
court said that where the gas rate 
of a state utility is reduced the rem- 
edy of consumers seeking to re- 
cover the difference between two 
rates for past period is by application 
to the State Commerce Commission 
to obtain a reparation order. 


Gas 


Rule Varies 


A gas company which attempts to 
avoid liability for injuries caused by 
a gas explosion on the ground that 
the injured person was contributory 
negligent is bound to prove the facts. 
However, if the company officials 
admit that negligence of its employes 
resulted in the explosion then the 
injured person must prove that he 
was free from contributory negli- 
gence. Otherwise the higher court 
will refuse to hold the company li- 
able. 

For example, in Blackman vy. 
lowa Union Electric Company, 14 
N. W. (2d) 721, reported July, 1944, 
the gas company officials practically 
admitted regular company employes’ 
negligence in discovering and repair- 
ing a gas leak after a property own- 
er had notified the company officials 
of existence of the leak. The evi- 
dence proved that the property owner 
remained in his house for about 
seven days after he discovered the 
presence of gas. This court held 
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that since this case was tried on the 
theory that the explosion was caused 
by the company’s 
property owner had burden of prov 
ing freedom from contributory neg 
ligence. 


negligence, the 


Verbal Agreement Void 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a written contract 
be varied or changed by verba 
ments. This law is_ particular! 
applicable if the written contract con 
tains a clause that the contract is the 
“complete” agreement. 


cannot 


For illustration, in Hardin v. At 
lanta Gas Light Company, 30 S. | 
(2d) 121, reported June, 1944, 
was shown that a property owne 
and a gas company made a written 
contract by the terms of which the 
former agreed to purchase certain 
gas heaters at a specified price. The 
written contract contained a 
as follows: 


claus¢ ‘ 


“This instrument is the full and com- 
plete agreement between the buyer and 
seller.” 


Later the purchaser refused to pay 
for the heaters on the contention 
that when the written contract was 
made an authorized agent of the gas 
company had verbally promised and 
agreed that the gas company would 
extend its lines so as to 
buildings, and that the purchase 
money for the heaters would not be 
come due until the lines were so ex 
tended. 


serve the 


The higher court held the purchas 
er bound to pay for the heaters al 
though the gas mains had not 
extended. This court 


“The written contract declared that 
it contained the full and complete agree- 
ment between the parties, and the con- 
tract contained no agreement by the 
plaintiff (gas company) to extend any 
gas lines so as to accommodate the de- 
fendant’s properties.” 


bee I 


said 


Company Not Liable for Assault 


Considerable discussion has 
from time to time over the 
to the legal question: When 
der what circumstances is a g 
pany liable in damage for abus« 
assault by a meter reader of 


is COM 


a gas 
company? The law is as follows 
The gas company is liable for acts 
of an employe only when what is 
complained of was done in the cours: 
of the employment. In other words, 
company i 
because the employe has acted in his 
name or under color of his employ 
ment, but only because the employe 
was actually engaged in and 
the company’s business, and carrying 
out its purposes. 


a gas is responsible, not 


} 
about 
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Therefore, if an employe is im- 
pelled by motives that are wholly per- 
sonal to himself, and simply to grati- 
fy his own feeling of resentment, 
whether provoked or unprovoked, 
commits an assault upon another, 
when that has and can have no 
tendency to promote any purpose in 
which the company is interested, then 
the wrong is the purely personal 
wrong of the servant, for which he, 
ind he alone, is responsible. 

For illustration, in case 180 S. W. 
(2d) 1, reported July, 1944, it was 
disclosed that a property owner op- 
erated a liquor, grocery and delicates 
sen store. In the store basement 
was the gas meter. One day, so the 
testimony was given, the company’s 
meter reader, named Horace, wear- 
ing the regulation uniform and 
badge, came to read the meter. He 
knew where the meters were located, 
since he had read them on other oc- 
Horace proceeded on and 
down the basement steps. When he 
had read the meter he returned to 
the store and the property owner 
started an argument. After a few 
words Horace struck the property 
owner with his flashlight seriously 
injuring him. The property owner 
sued the gas company for damages. 
It is interesting to observe that the 
court held the gas company not li- 
able, and said: 


casions. 


“What was the purpose of the assault? 
Whose business was Horace endeavor- 
ing to promote when he assaulted plain- 
tiff? There was no evidence from 
which it could be inferred that Horace, 
at the time of making the assault was 
endeavoring to accomplish any of the 
work the defendant (gas company) had 
intrusted to him. There was no evi- 
dence from which it could be inferred 
that Horace in assaulting plaintiff was 
acting within the expressed, apparent or 
implied scope of his authority as a 
meter reader. ... The assault was not 
merely a wrongful manner or mode of 
trying to carry out the master’s busi- 
ness. 


\lso, see Smothers, 310 Mo. 760, 
where a company was held not liable 
for an indecent assault upon a lady 
customer by an employe. The court 
held that the act of the employe 
was not within the scope of his em- 
ployment, nor in the furtherance of 
the company’s business. 

And in Collette, 82 S. W. 
the higher court refused to hold a 
company liable for assault of a cus- 
tomer, saying: 


952, 


“To assault and beat a creditor is not 
a recognized or usual means resorted 
to for the collection of a debt, nor is it 
one likely to bring about a settlement 
of a disputed account.” 


On the other hand, there are sev- 
eral higher court decisions holding 
employers liable for wrongful con- 
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duct, including assaults by a: 
ploye, when the employe is 

actual discharge of or attempt: 
promote the employer’s busines 
Garretzen v. Duenckel,.50 Mo 
City Company, 151 S. W 

Whiteaker v. Chicago, 160 S$ 
1009; Bouillon v. Laclede Gas ( 
pany, 129 S. W. 401; and Hoei 
Columbia Company, 162 S. W. ( 


Market Value of Gas 


Modern courts hold that the * 
ket value” of gas is the pric 
which it is sold under ordinary 
ditions. And according to a lat 
higher court decision the “marks 
value” of gas as a basis on whic! 
producers pay taxes is the exa 
price at which they sell the gas an 
not the price at which gas is 
for industrial and domestic 
poses. 

For example, in W. R. Davis, In 
v. State, 180 S. W. (2d) 429, r 
ported July, 1944, it was shown thai 
state officials sued a gas producer ti 
recover taxes based upon a state lay 
which provides that the produce 
shall pay a tax on all gas produced 
and sold by him computed on th 
market value. The state officials 
contended that the producer must pa 
taxes based upon the price at which 
the purchasers sold the gas. How 
ever, the higher court refused t 
agree with this argument, and said 

“It was not the intention of the Leg- 
islature to have more than one standard 
of value, and such would be the case 
if it were held that in some instances 
‘market value’ in the ordinary meaning 
of that term is meant, while in other 
instances the sale price is meant if the 
producer sells for more tharf*the ‘mar- 
ket value’... . Of course, the purchaser 
can never be liable for any greater tax 
than the producer is liable for.” 

Also, see Hogan v. Commissionet 
of Internal Revenue, 141 Fed. Re; 
(2d) 92, where the higher court held 
that in applying the federal incom 
tax statute any and all technical dis 
tinctions of the local or state laws 
will be disregarded and the federal 
statute will be interpreted to ap 
uniformly. 

In this case the higher court | 
that a cash bonus received by 
owner of a producing gas leas 
treated as “advance royalty” for 
come tax purposes. 


Injured Person Must Prove 


Negligence 
In all suits filed by injured 
sons to recover damages, the injured 
person must prove that the injur) 
was caused by negligence of the one 
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ist whom the suit was filed. Fail- 
yf the injured person to prove 
fact invariably results in the 
t holding the injured person not 
led to a recovery. 
or illustration, in City of Raven- 
na v. Central Kentucky Natural Gas, 
139 S. W. (2d) 74, it was disclosed 
that a person was injured when 
struck by a vehicle. The injured 
person contended that the accident 
had occurred because the vehicle had 
struck a ledge which deflected its 
The injured person sued the 
vas company for damages and al- 
leged that the latter was liable be- 
cause its employe had left the ledge 
after negligently repairing a broken 
section of the concrete street over- 
lving its gas line. The ridge across 
the street was composed of a prepara- 
tion of gravel, oil, and concrete ; was 
sixteen inches wide, and at its center 
extended from one and one-half to 
two and one-half inches above the 
street level. It was raised above the 
street level in order to allow for 
“settling” which would eventually re- 
duce it to the level of the street. 


course, 


However, although the injured 
contended that the injury was caused 
by the ledge negligently left in the 
street by the gas company employe, 


vet he did not conclusively prove 


this contention. Therefore, the high- 
er court refused to hold the gas 
company liable, and said: 


“It is apparent that while the ridge in 
the street may have deflected the course 
of the bicycle and caused it to strike the 
appellee (injured citizen) there is no 
evidence of probative value that it did 
so. It is therefore not necessary for us 
to determine whether the ridge in the 
street constituted an obstruction which 
would render the gas company liable 
for having placed it there. It is suf- 
ficient to say that it was not proven that 
the ridge in the street was a cause, much 
less the proximate cause, of the col- 
lision in which appellee received her 
injuries.” 
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State Compensation Refused 

This same law is applicable with 
respect to gas company employes 
who file claims for compensation 
from funds provided by Workmen’s 
State Compensation Laws. 

For illustration, in Capers v. Ar- 
kansas Natural Gas Corporation, 195 
So. 618, it was shown that an em- 
ploye, named Capers, alleged that 
while assisting several other work- 
men in moving a heavy cabinet safe 
of the Arkansas Natural Gas Com- 
pany from one room to another he 
sustained a double inguinal hernia, 
as a result of the heavy lifting and 
straining necessary to move the safe. 

However, Capers failed to prove 
that when the injury occurred he 
had told other employes about it. 
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Also, he failed to introduce any tes- 
timony proving that he had sus- 
tained the injury while lifting the 
safe. Therefore, the higher court 
refused to hold the employe entitled 
to receive compensation payments 
from the state compensation funds. 
This court said: 

“Tt is shown and well known that 
hernias may be produced from many 
causes. Straining and heavy lifting 
are common causes, but severe cough- 
ing, sudden falls and any violent 
physical action or strenuous move- 
ment of the muscles of the abdomen 
also, sometimes, bring about condi- 
tions terminating in hernia, The testi- 
mony in the fails to establish 
that the conditions now affecting 
plaintiff have any causal connection 
with his employment.” 


case 





Saunders Becomes V.P. 
Wheelco Instruments Co. 


Charles L. Saunders, former vice presi- 
dent of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., has resigned as branch chief of the 

WPB Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements, to 
become vice president 
of Wheelco _ Instru- 
ments Company, Chi- 
cago. Saunders joined 
WPB in March, 1942, 
to organize an instru- 
ment branch to cor- 
relate manufacturing 
problems of the in- 
strument industry with 
war production. 
electrical engineer of the 
Virginia, he 


Charles L. Saunders 


A graduate 
University of previously 
as sales correspondent and district 
manager of Brown Instrument in Birming- 
ham, Houston, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
With acquisition of the Brown Company 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell in 1935, Saun- 
ders was appointed Chicago 
manager, 


served 


regional sales 
and two years later became resi- 
dent vice president of the company 

He is well versed in application of in- 
struments to industrial processes involving 
measurement and control of 


temperature, 
pressure, flow, 


combustion and speed. 











LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 


Burns natural gas or regular fur- 

nace oils with equal efliciency 

using same burner. 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 














Spit 


The mark of 


3-15 26th Ave. 





unerring dependability 
in purification 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CoO., INC. 


Long Island City 2, New York 








BARBER BURNERS 


For All Gas Appliances 


Today, the fuel economy of Barber 
Burners is appreciated as never before. 
Our factory production is now partially 
devoted to vital parts for combat equip- 
ment. Subject to Federal restrictions, 
Barber Burners and Regulators are still 
available. Plan NOW for big post-war 
appliance business. Barber engineers 
will cooperate on your design problems. 

Latest Catalog on request. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 


3704 Superier Ave. Cleveland, 0. 
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British Fuel Conservation Window Displays 


With American Application 


HEN WE DECLARE that 

fuel conservation in Britain 

has, since 1941, become a hot, 
hotter and hottest subject, we are 
not merely punning. 

No kind of fuel and no phase 
of heat utilization—and that goes, 
too, for power and light has 
escaped the attention of the resource 
ful British Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. Some _ promotions have 
emanated direct from the Ministry, 
while others have stemmed from the 
gas and electric utilities, and also 
coal dealers, plumbing and heating 
and roofing contractors, hardware, 
electrical and building supply retail 
ers. 

In window display promotions, th 
users have had scanty 
which to work. Paper, composition 
board, lumber, cloth and most other 
materials are either restricted in us 
or in short supply. However, in 
genuity has triumphed over thes 
limitations in materials, proving 
that, after all, it is the idea which 
counts. 


props with 


The designers of these window 
displays have, among other neces 
sary economies, used the reverse and 
hitherto unused sides of show cards 
and cut-outs. Following, too, thé 
well-known technique of cutting Pa’s 
pants to fit Little Jimmy, unused 
ends of materials already used on 
both sides, have been salvaged 
Shabby sprays of artificial flowers 
and faded strips of fabric have been 
carefully dusted and re-dyed. 

Now for the pick of these display 
promotions. 

Fool and Fuel: In one display 
there was the following parody on 
Barnum Bailey’s famous remark: 
“You can fuel some of the people 
all of the time, but you cannot fuel 
all the people all the time.” Ap 
propriately enough, ancient circus 
posters were used to decorate the 
background. 

Foolish or Fuelish?: Appropri 
ately-captioned cartoons were used 
to put over another pun campaign, 
“Don’t Be Fuelish.” One example 
was “The Daughter Who Heaped on 
the Coal”—and got dirty looks when 
caught in the act by her familv. 
“The Brother Who Turned the Gas 





By 
Ernest A. Dench 


Heater Full On” was scowled at 
by his sister. “The Wife Who 
Squandered the Electricity” with 
excessive use of the fireplace heater 
had to face an angry hubby. “The 
Husband Who Wasted the Hot 
Water” had filled the bathtub to the 
brim, whereas (as wifey sternly re- 
minded him) five inches of water 
were sufficient in wartime. ‘The 





Man Who Wasted Precious (i) 
was sheepishly facing a “court m 
tial” of his indignant fellow citizens 
Go, Horsey, Go: In anothe 
window effective use was made of ; 
woman doll. With ribbon reins i 
her hands, she had control over the 
“team”—a hunk each of coal an 


fon) 


} 


coke, a can of oil, a gas meter and 


Said the sigi 
Conservation 


an electric meter. 
“Fuels Comprise a 
Team—tThe 


Hands, Mrs. Housewife.” 


25 TONS OF COAL TO MAKE THE 25 LB. GUN. 
A comparison example has been added to the Army Exhibition on a 


blitzed site in Oxford Street. 


It shows a 25 ton pyramid of coal next to 


a 25 pounder gun, and it takes that amount of coal to produce the gun— 


a fact Which drives home the need for fuel economy. 





Photo, British Combine 


Reins are in your 
This dis- 
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was slanted to offset the usual 
lency to save fuel in one form, 
to squander it in another. 


soiled-Down: Bars of music, 
d as a background frieze, con- 
uted appropriate atmosphere to a 
lay centering around a kettle. 
lake The Kettle Sing a Song of 
Savings—Boil Only the Amount of 
iter Actually Needed,” advised 


sign. 


Room by Room: Taking one 
room in the average middle-class 
home at a time, one firm made a val- 
uable contribution to British fuel 
conservation with its “No Economy 
is Too Small to Count” campaign. 
The living room _ visualization 
showed, for example, the 
ajar, and the windows open a few 
inches, with curtains fluttering in 
the bréeze created by a concealed 
electric fan. Signs stated: “How 
Many Living Room Fuel Leaks?” 
and “Study the Display For the Fuel 
Errors.” On an upside-down sign at 
the front center were the answers: 
“WERE YOU RIGHT? 1. Door 
Should be closed. 2. Windows 
stripped to keep out the draughts.” 


door 


Ups and Downs: With old pack- 
ing cases concealed by cotton batting, 
and mica snow sprinkled over the 
latter, several snow-capped “moun- 
tains” came into being, to the copy 
accompaniment of “Keep Off the 
Peak.” Down near the front, in a 
slanting position, was a chart with 
jagged lines representing the high 
spots of fuel consumption both dur- 
ing the day and the week. 


Summer and Winter: This vis- 
ualization took a point—and avoid- 
ed distracting detours. It had a large 
Old Sol cut-out on a rear center 
panel. Orange streamers, which 
gave a whiskered effect to Old Sol, 
had their ends spread out to the floor 
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where a miniature model 
of a suburban villa was in evidence. 
Said the here: “Insulation 
Ensures a Cooler House in Summer 

\ Warmer House in’ Winter at a 
Fuel Saving.” 


foreground, 


message 


A Reminder “Gag”: Each of 
several old gloves stuffed with ex 
celsior had .a piece of string tied 
around the tip of one finger. These 
make-believe hands were scattered 
about the window floor, at the cen- 
ter of which a large sign delivered 
this statement: “THIS WEEK’S 
REMINDER BY THE FUEL 
WATCHER.” 


Town Crier Touch: A synthetic 
parchment roll was evolved from a 
Hat, single-dimensional sign by paint 
ing the lower and upper edge in a 
curled-up effect. The 
in the kind of type 
official declarations : 


sign copy was 
used for such 
“The Govern- 
ment requests EVERY BODY—in 
the NATIONAL INTEREST—to 
Save Fuel in Every Form.” The 
sign finishing touches included a red 
sealing wax seal, embossed with GR 
(George Rex), and coupled with a 
oilt ribbon looped through the card 


board stock. 


Santa as Chimney “Snooper”: A 
timely follow-up display in mid-De 
cember was a visual reminder to go 
easy on the fuel for the Christmas 
and New Year’s festivities. Santa 
emerged as a fuel watcher, for he 
(merely an old cut-out 
polished and painted up a bit) stalk 
ing over the roof of a suburban 
dwelling, calling out (via a “bal 
loon”) down the chimney, the remin 
der: “Hey, there; be careful with 
that fuel.” 

The roof effect on the store win- 
dow display floor was done with slop- 
ing boards, camouflaged with some 
old cotton batting, and a sprinkle of 


Was posed 


39 


mica snow; while the chimney was 
a packing case lined with brick-tiled 


paper. 


Summing Up: From repeated 
British tests, the most productive 
fuel-saving display promotion carries 
a specific objective, whether that be a 
lump of coal less daily, five inches 
of water in the bathtub, sifting the 
ashes each day, closing living room 
door and window, or any one of the 
many other economy wrinkles. 

When the housewife had such a 
definite target at which to aim, she 
became conscious that her insignifi- 
cant saving, when multiplied by mil- 
lions in other households, could 
easily decide the Battle for Fuel. 
When, too, a specific objective was 
reinforced with actual figures, as was 
done when the housewife was asked 
to save 5 lbs. of coal daily, she re- 
sponded more determinedly. “Five 
Ibs. of coal saved in one day by 
40,000 homes will provide enough 
fuel to build a Churchill tank,” was 
a factual statement typical of those 
used in this successful campaign. 





Portland, Ore. in Well-Rounded 
Advertising Campaign 


\ well program 
which gives the public an inkling of what 
new comfort, convenience and performance 
will bring after the war 
July by Portland Gas & 


Coke Company, Portland, Ore. 


balanced advertising 


the “magic flame” 
was launched in 


Colorful newspaper ads are appearing in 
alternate Sunday Oregonians and Journals 
and in black and white in 32 other papers 
in the territory. Fifty colorful billboards 
featured in the program along 
with car cards in all buses and trolleys 
Handy and attractive blotters are sent out 
with bills from time to time 

A new 


also are 


radio program, “Songs of Good 
Cheer,” features a chorus and orchestra. 

The Company also continues sponsorship 
of the “Mystery Chef” program and has a 
local “cut in” on the Servel 
Rations” program. 


“Fashions in 





CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


We are working on War Equipment 
and supplying Essential and Emergency 
Requirements for the Gas Industry. 


GAS HOLDERS, GAS HOLDER REPAIRS, PURIFIERS 
COMPLETE GAS HOLDER INSPECTION SERVICE 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


AMBLER, PA. 


41 YEARS OF SOUND 


ane) 


WANY 
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New Equipment 


Condensate Removal 


A revolutionary principle 
automatically and continuously re 
moving condensate (droplets, slugs 
or mist) from compressed air and 
gas lines in the Oil and Gas Indu 
tries is announced by Selas Corr 
ration of America, Erie Ave. 

Street, Philadelphia — and is 
bodied in a new family of 
jectors,’ adaptable to air anc 
lines up to 1%” pipe size and nor- 
mal line pressures. No moving parts 
are involved, and no cocks, traps 
or shutoffs are required in the drain 
line (which is open to the atmos- 
phere). Action is entirely aut 
matic and continuous through tw 
porous ceramic tubes one ir 
ently water-repellent, the 
water-permeable but air-impervious. 


e (without loss of air) to outside 
atmosphere. 

The first-perfected and smallest 
Model A-150-1, shown in the 
mying illustration, accom- 
lates lines up to %” pipe size 
line pressures up to 100 P.S.I. 
rr units are now being perfected 
handle the greater demands of 

» larger lines. 


New Carbon Dioxide Fire 
Extinguisher 


Randolph Laboratories, Inc., of 8 
ist Kinzie St., Chicago, Illinois, has 
juced a 25 pound wheel-type 
dioxide fire extinguisher 
moved and operated with 
nterrupted, single-sweep action. 
Randolph ‘'25" features an 
usive palm-trigger valve 
inted conveniently on the ex- 
nguisher steel handle. By grasp- 
y the handle, the operator can 
ve the unit and press the release 
tton with one hand—discharging 
penetrating, icy blanket of car- 
dioxide in a large, sweeping 

10 to 20 feet. 





~ ) 


Selas ‘‘Liqui-jector’’ 


The product already has 
usefulness in connection with pneu 
matic tools, atmosphere gas gene! 


ators, compressors, air-actuated 
control systems, vapor quench lines 
spray and blast equipment 
other pneumatic apparatus in v 
moisture may corrode the 
ment or damage the work. 

Basis of the product is a new 
recently discovered method 
automatically separating liquid 


Randolph Fire Extinguisher 


ease of pressure on the palm- 
yger automatically stops the flow 
f carbon dioxide gas—eliminates 
twisting of valves and retains the 
gas phases by virtue of the surface emainder of charge for re- 
tension of the liquid. Compressed peated attacks. 
air entering the Liqui-jector passes The long range 5% foot horn- 
through the first (and water-repel md-} connection directs an ac- 
lent) tube where it is stripped of curate, full charge into the base of 
moisture. The action is by coales- the flames—keeps the operator at 
cence of droplets on the surface of oa safe distance from the heat of the 
this tube. The coalesced moisture fire. Mounted on _hard-rubber 
drops to the bottom of the unit wheels, the unit is self balanced— 
where it passes through the second _ standing or‘in operation. 


the 





“Cat's Eye” Indicates 
Combustion Conditions 


This device developed by the Es 
Instrument Company of Fort Le: 
New Jersey is such that shadow: 
of the smoke-haze and the flam« 
characteristics in a furnace can bs 
seen at a glance from any point. 





Combustion Indicator 


It has no glare, doesn't get hot 
and will not permit flareback. By 
looking at it an operator, without 
the use of a blue glass, will see at 
a glance the furnace flame, its tur- 
bulence and its smoke-haze and be 
able to make the necessary adjust 
ments in fuel-air ratio without leav- 
ing his station. This applies to one 
or a number of furnaces. 

The center of the ‘Eye’ is clear 1 
to show the flame in all of its nat- 
ural color and the outer frosted por- 
tion is a sensitive shadow-screen 
reflecting changes in combustion. ¥ 

Cat's-Eyes are attached to burn- i 
ers or peep-holes without adjust- 
ments, charts, or electrical hook- 
ups. _ 


wm 


‘e) 


rn I< 


Made in three models: “A’- 
with external lugs; ‘B’—with in- 
ternal lugs and "C” — which is 
threaded for pipe extensions. All 
models are identical in size and in 
operation. 


Ipco Safety Jacket 


The Ipco Safety Jacket, in its 
black and white checkerboard de- 
sign offers high visibility day and 
night, and distinctly marks a man 
no matter at what point or under 
what conditions he is operating, as 
one who is engaged in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

For helpers at open manholes 
track workers, emergency railway 
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and Appliances 


ws, railroad crossing watchmen, 
tchmen, night patrolmen, direc- 

of traffic and all locations 
sre men are working in hazard- 
; locations and must be seen. 


Ipco Jacket 


The Ipco Safety Jacket is de 
signed in the form of a vest, pat- 
terned large enough to fit over reg- 
ular clothing. Has ample room for 
performing work in a normal man- 
ner. 

Button front; buckle adjustment 
in back; one large pocket. 

Cloth used is 10 oz. canvas, pre- 
shrunk. Black blocks woven in fast 
color. Launders satisfactorily and 
will not fade. Made by Industrial 
Products ‘Company, 2995 No. 4th 
Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Adjustable Hole Cutter 


A new all-purpose adjustable 
hole-cutting tool made by Bruno 
Tools of Beverly Hills, Cal., quickly 
cuts smooth holes in wood, steel, 
brass, hard rubber, aluminum, 


Bruno Hole Cutter 


bre, plastics and problem mate- 
als which might necessitate use 
{ torches or other expensive equip- 
ent. Two sizes are available, each 
quipped with an easily re-sharp- 


ened hi teel blade. One 
model any diameter 
from ¥% incl nch through % 
inch thickness. The other model 
covers all expansions from 1 to 2% 
inches through thicknesses up to % 
inch. The tools are designed to op- 
erate in light drill presses, portable 
drills, or breast drills and are also 
available with square shanks for 
use in hand braces. 

It consists of a drill which starts 
the hole and also serves as a pilot 
for the tool, a hardened body with 
a milled slot into which is set a 
specially-ground High Speed steel 
tool bit, and a hardened and ground 
shank. Adjustment is obtained by 
loosening the hexagon bolt which 
holds a firm locking clip, and slid- 
ing the blade to the correct distance 


from the pilot. 


Wheelco Heat Control 


added to its 
controllers, has 
by Wheelco In- 


mpany, Chicago /7, 


instrument 


industrial 


Wheelco Throttltrol 


The Throttltrol, is designed to cor- 
rect variations in heat requirements 
of furnaces and process equipment 
by positioning a valve in the fuel 
line. It is a simplified valve-posi- 
tioning device designed for use 
with any control instrument having 
a high and low contact. It corrects 
variations in heat requirements due 
to changes in load, control settings, 
air and fuel pressure, BTU values 
and combustion efficiency At a 
given setting, it will permit a fuel 
valve to open only the desired dis- 
tance when the two-position control 
instrument is in its ‘‘ON” position. 
In this manner, it permits a more 
even and constant flow of fuel to 
the burner and minimizes the dan- 
ger of “overshooting” that is appar- 
ent in two-position controllers when 
the fuel supply is either full on or 
entirely off. 


New Domestic Range 

Resumption of production of a 
standard domestic model of each of 
the well known Garland and De- 
troit Jewel gas ranges has been an- 
nounced by the Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Company, following recent 
revision of order L-23-C. 

The renewed activity marks the 
first manufacture of domestic gas 
ranges by the company since July, 
1942, when materials were diverted 
to war uses and plant facilities were 


EE 


Interior of domestic gas range manu- 
factured under revision of order L-23-C. 


turned to production of armor plate 
for planes and military vehicles, 
parts for jeeps and heavy duty 
ranges for military and essential 
civilian uses. 

The new models are full size, full 
porcelain, the announcement states, 
with many pre-war features, includ- 
ing four top burners with separate 
simmering flames, automatic top 
lighter, ball bearing drawer type 
broiler and heavily insulated oven 
with inner seal door construction. 
An extra large utility compartment 
and a large utility drawer are also 
provided. 

Ranges of either make Detroit 
Jewel or Garland are available 
upon orders accompanied by stove 
purchase certificates. 


Pilot Loading System 


An auxiliary pilot loading system 
for high or low pressure is describ- 
ed and illustrated in detail in bulle- 
tin 150 of Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Designated as the ‘'Sensitrol’’ it 
is used as an auxiliary unit with a 
weight loaded regulator for the ac- 
curate control of either high or low 
reduced pressures. A number of 
diagrams and charts feature the 
functions of the unit. High and low 
pressure application along with 
dimensions are given in tabular 
form. 
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This Chart Determines 
Velocity or Quantity— 


Cubic Feet of Gas—Gallons of 
Water—Velocity of Gas or Water 


W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 


Newark, N. J. 


3y laying a straightedge across this chart any of thes« 
questions are instantly answered. 


For example, how many cubic feet of gas per minute 


i, done. 


will flow through a 4-inch pipe at 100 ft. per second? 


The dotted line drawn across the chart shows how it 
Connect the 4 in column A with the 100 in col 


umn D and locate the intersection with the middle column. 
Column B tells us the answer—very close to 525 cu. ft 


per minute. 


At the same time column C tells us that if it 


were water instead of gas the equivalent volume would be 


3,900 gal. per minute. 


The range of the chart, it will be noted, is very great 
It will handle a gas velocity as low as 1 ft. per second and 
as high as 10,000 ft. per second. 


The range for pipe diameters is also considerable 


from 1/10-inch to over 8 fet. 


The maximum flow shown on the chart is 10,000,000 
cu. ft. per minute, and the gallonage shown goes to 
100,000,000 gal. per minute which is “‘considerable water.” 
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Engineers 


GAS HOLDER 
Cincinnati 











Constructors 
Steel Plate Construction 


INSPECTION SERVICE 
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THE STACEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fabricators 
Gas Plant Equipment 
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CLEVELAND 





Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 
2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. Phone CHerry 2351 





Today’s increased demands 
on the Gas Industry from 
both the production and 
home fronts has created 
many new problems in Gas 
Purification and sulphur 
corrosion. 


In hundreds of plants 
throughout’ the country, 
Connelly Iron Sponge has 
not only helped decrease 
costly sulphur corrosion, 





FOR ECONOMICAL GAS PURIFICATION 


but has also materially im- 
proved gas purification and 
lowered the operating and 
maintenance costs. 


If you have a problem in 
gas purification, it will pay 
you to consult Connelly. A 
thorough analysis of your 
preblem and unbiased 
recommendations 
made without obligation. 











CONNELLY covernon ce. 


HICACO ILL -—ELIZABETH WJ 
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"Tha eed tee Gas Pilot Blast Pump 
Manager 


Colonel Willard F. Rockwell, Preside By W. A. Cohick and J. E. Aymar 


the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co Pacific Gas & Electri¢ Co 
ny-Merco Nordstrom Valve Compan_ 
nounced on July Ist the appointment ¢ T HIS DEVICE is designed to clear stoppages in 


srr to the position of General Sale . ; 
— r atiggnpsc «it per nar gas appliance pilot lines with a minimum of ex- 
anage oO > ; ganizz S. 


Kerr, a veteran of 20 years with the pense and trouble. 
mpany, was District Manager of the It consists of a small piston type air pump to which 
m’s midwest headquarters at Tulsa, are attached a number of male and female fittings de- 
klahoma, prior to his Pittsburgh home signed to fit the great majority of standard pilot line 
ce appointment and valve fittings. 

In use the proper size fitting is selected and attached 
to pilot line to be cleared. A few quick strokes of the 
pump is usually sufficient to clear the most obstinate 
stoppages. Pilot regulating valves may be quickly 
cleared in the same manner. 

Nearly all service calls of this kind can be satisfac- 
torily completed in just a few minutes. It is no longer 
necessary to dismantle part of an appliance in order to 
get to, or remove, a pilot for cleaning. Pilot valves, 





$24 Twos F-24 Twos zo Twos ¥-24 Twos 


A. J. Kerr M. D. Gilbert 
gine 
— 


In assuming his new duties, Kerr brings 
Pemco’s head sales office a wealth of * 24 %wi 
: - . ~24 
sales experience gleaned from his associa fa _— 


tion with equipment buyers, engineers and ? 

perators throughout the country, as well 

as in his midwest territory. A member of Z | g Mex: |— 
the 


ay 
ZOVA STEEL 


American Society of Mechanical En- A : = go> 46 
gineers, he was recently appointed to serve rem “9” 
as manager of the Society for a 3-year 
term. A Complete Unit Is As Follows:—A—Gas Pilot Blast Pump, 
B—Brass Fitting for +7.” O.D. Pilot Tubing Nut, C—Brass 
Fitting for +%”" O.D. Pilot Tubing Valve, D—Brass Fitting for 
Ruud Water Heater Pilot Tubing Nut, E—Brass Fitting for 
Ruud Water Heater Pilot Tubing Valve, F—Brass Connectors 
3), G—Brass Fitting for 4” O.D. Pilot Tubing Nut, H—Brass 
Fitting for V4” O.D. Pilot Tubing Valve, |—Brass Fitting for 
5/32” O.D. Pilot Tubing Nut 


A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology with a B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, Kerr was appointed District 
Manager of the Equitable Meter Com- 
pany’s Tulsa office in 1925, prior to the 
merger of the Pittsburgh Meter Company 
and the Equitable Meter Company in 1926 ‘ , P : : , 
being small, have a discouraging habit of breaking off 
when being removed for cleaning—occasionally neces- 

sitating a trip to the shop for new valve. This device 
reduces the necessity of removing these valves to a 
minimum. 

Approximately three hundred of these blast pumps 
are in use throughout the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company system. They have more than proven their 
worth under present conditions by their conservation of 
time and manpower. 

This device won the second prize of $150.00 in the 
1943 Annual Awards of the Employee Suggestion Plan 
operated by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company of 
California. 

It was developed by two employees working together. 
Kerr’s first official act as sales manager W. A. Cohick, is a Serviceman and Service Inspector 
as to appoint M. D. Gilbert as district = in the East Bay Division. J. E. Aymar (deceased) was 
anager of the Tulsa office, C. K. Madison First Class Machinist working in the Central Supply 


s district manager of the Houston, Texas, Department, Emeryville, California. 
thee, and W. S. Andrews as district man- , 


ger of the Pittsburgh, Pa., office of the 
mpany. Gilbert and Madison formerly 
erved as service engineers in the Midwest 
erritory, which includes the states of Ar- 
ansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Texas and 
klahoma. Andrews, formerly a service 
ngineer out of Pittsburgh, has more re- 
ently traveled the State of Ohio for the 
mmpany, out of Cleveland. 
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News of the Gas I 











Pipe Line Extensions of 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. 
To augment the supply of 
for the San Francisco Bay region and 
neighboring coastal territory, and there 
by release more oil for America’s war 
forces in the Pacific, the P. G. and E 
is constructing extensive additions to the 
system of transmission pipelines that de 
liver gas from the Rio Vista field in So 
lano and Sacramento 


natural gas 


Counties Phe 
project will cost approximately $2,000, 
000 and will increase the I 
facilities by more than 7 
feet a day. 

Nearly 50 miles of new pipelines are 
being laid—9% miles of 10-inch and 12 
inch main between the Rio Vista field ar 
the Antioch metering and pressure 
trol station; 25% miles of 24-incl 
between Antioch and the Irvington ! 
trol station; 11 miles of 24-inch main be 
tween the Milpitas terminal, at the soutl 
ern tip of the bay, to a point southeast 
of Palo Alto, where the new line will 
join one of the existing mains running 
to San Francisco. Companion improve 
ments will include additional 
lines to tap new wells at the field, new 
control stations and new communication 
lines for the operation of the system 

The additional supplies of natural gas 
will be used to meet growing demands of 
war production plants, military establish 
ments and other customers. Fuel oil 
saved will be available for the 
and the Merchant Marine 


of 


Capacity oO tne 
5 


million cubic 


gathering 


thus 


Navy 


Lone Star Gas Co. Organizes 
Air Conditioning Campaign 

A system-wide promotional campaigt 
introduce the Servel All-Year Gas A 
Conditioner to customers and employees 
was started in July by Lone Star Gas 
Company. While the conditioner will 
be available until after the war, the ca 
paign is for the purpose of pre-selling 
benefits of all-year gas air conditioning 
and to glamourize gas service through tl 
healthful and comfort-making appliance 

In Oklahoma, because of laws 
Lone Star will not sell the appliance, bu 
will work with distributors and dealers 
its sale. 

The promotional drive calls for 
paper advertising; announcements on rad 
programs, letters and descriptive literature 
to employees, and the mailing of four dif 
ferent direct-by-mail advertising pieces t 
a selected list of 8,500 prospective builders 
architects, building finance companies, 
tractors, and lumber yards. 

E. J. Hatzenbuehler, manager of General 
Division Industrial and Commercial Gas 
department, and his staff will handle air 
conditioner inquiries in the company’s gen 
eral division. His staff includes T, ] 


state 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


September 

13-14 Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, 

dor Hotel, Los 


Amabassa- 
Angeles. 


October 

Safety Congress, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
A.S.M.E Fuels and 
Divisions, Joint 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Nattonal 


Coal 
Meeting, 


November 
Imerican Petroleum Institute, 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago 
Third National Chemical Ex- 
position, 


Coliseum, Chicago. 











At the urgest request of the 
Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, The Annual Convention of 
the American Gas Association 
for 1944 has been cancelled. 

4 one day meeting will be 
held at the Engineering Socie- 
ties Building, 29 W. 39th Street, 
Vew York, on Oct. 5th for the 
election of officers and the trans- 
action of routine business. 


k, assistant manager of the Indus- 


1 Commercial Gas Department, and 
division 


hen the unit 


industrial engineers. 
is offered to the public, 
Sales Department of the General Divi- 
Distribution, Merchandise 
Carl Trevitt, will be 


under 
active in 


will be available to cus- 


rs at the end of the 


appliance 
war when Servel, 
resumes peace-time production. Mean- 

the unit is in operation in 
establishments on 


some 
an 1 commercial 
Star lines. 


+ 


Rocky Mountain Gas Assn. 


s Association with headquarters in 
nver announces the following temporary 
rs elected at their meeting held in 
July 
President, G. M. Musick; vice-presidents, 
Samuel E. Fox and D. A. Bell; secretary- 
treasurer, Roy G. Monroe, Public Service 
Co. of Colorado. The membership as of 
July numbered* 136. 


Controllers Institute Elects 
Local Officers 


The controllers of nine public utility 
companies in as many cities have been 
elected officers of local controls of the 
Controllers Institute of America. Lyman 
L. Dyer, comptroller of the Lone Star 
Gas Company, has been elected president 
of the Dallas Control. S. M. Smallpage, 
comptroller of New Orleans Public Serv 
ice, Inc., is the new president of the 
local chapter of the Institute in that city. 
Lloyd V. Tracht, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the United Gas 
Corporation, was chosen head of the 
Houston Control, and Raymond C, Bren- 
nan, treasurer and comptroller of the 
Portland (Ore.) General Electric Com- 
pany, was re-elected president of the lo- 
cal organization. 


The Baltimore Control of the Institute 
has elected Joseph U. Diehl, chief ac- 
countant of the Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Company, as its vice-president. 
Ernest G. Kellett, assistant secretary of 
the Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, was made a_ vice-president 
of the Twin Cities Control; A. H. 
Schletter, comptroller of the Union Elec- 
tric Company of Missouri, was chosen to 
a similar office by the St. Louis Control; 
and C. P. Van Dyke, controller of the 
lowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co., Rock 
Island, was elected vice-president of the 
Institute’s Quad-City Control. 


Thomas S. Lever, Jr., controller of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, is the 
new treasurer of the Philadelphia ontrol 
of the Institute. 


Foster Forms Own Company 


D. D. Foster 
has announced the 
formation of the 
D. D. Foster 
Company, Equip- 
ment Consultants, 
with offices at 412 
People Gas Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, 
ra. 

Mr. Foster, who 
is a graduate of 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, 
was previously connected with the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company—Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Company for fifteen 
years, first as District Manager and more 
recently as Acting General Sales Manager. 

This company will handle the engineer- 
ing sales of specialized equipment for the 
oil, gas, and chemical process industries 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 
A. H. Stroyd is an associate in the firm. 


D. D. Foster 
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Woman Laboratories Worker 
Awarded Master of Arts Degree 


[he first feminine scientist of the 
American Gas Association Testing Lab 
ratories staff to receive a degree of 
Master of Arts is Miss Elizabeth Mc 
Nutt. She completed required studies 
luring a six weeks’ term at George Pea- 
body College at Nashville, Tennessee, 
and was awarded the degree of Master 

Arts in Home Economics on August 


Elizabeth McNutt 
Miss McNutt has been employed by 


the Laboratories since September 15, 
1943. Prior to that time she had se- 
cured credit for all but six weeks’ work 
toward her advanced degree and conse 
quently was granted a leave of absence 
this summer to complete her studies. At 
the Laboratories she has been one of the 
women staff members who have made 
possible continuation of activities which 
otherwise would have been most diffi- 
cult under existing manpower problems 
During the past year she participated in 
domestic gas research studies and 
helped with the war program. She is 
now assisting in publication work. 
Following graduation from East 
Texas State College in 1941, Miss Mc- 
Nutt taught vocational home economics 
at Overton’ High School, Overton, 
Texas. Her home is in Tyler, Texas. 


Laboratories to Start Annual 
Inspections 


Preparations are being made by the 
American Gas Association Testing Lab- 
oratories for annual inspections of ap- 
proved gas appliances at the premises 
of manufacturers. 

An announcement by R. M. Conner, 


American Gas Journal 


Activities 


Director, states that inspection trips will 
start on or about October Ist. Ap- 
proval of equipment found on examina- 
tion in the field to comply fully with 
Laboratcries’ records of approved mod- 
els will be renewed for the year 1945 

While inspection activities have been 

rtailed due to wartime conditions, 

are expected to increase rapidly as 

war in Europe comes to a close. 

ry effort will be made to render the 
speediest possible service to all manu 
acturers. 

[This year the factories of approxi- 
mately 170 manufacturers will be visited 
to inspect production models to insure 
that their construction is identical to 
that of the samples originally tested and 
approved. The majority of the trips 
will be made from the Cleveland Lab- 
oratories and the remainder from the 
Pacific Coast Branch. Ample advance 
notice of visits will be given manufac- 
turers so that mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made. 

In addition to factory visits, inspec- 
tions will be made in warehouses where 
gas appliances are stored, in department 
stores and on dealers’ sales floors. Vis- 
its are also occasionally paid to con- 
sumers’ homes for the purpose of check- 
ing not only individual appliances but 
their installation as well. 


Chinese Renew Interest In 
Approved Appliances 
Even in China it is possible to check 
American gas appliances should one 
A letter from 
Liming Tseng, Director of the Chinese 
National Bureau of Standards, Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, at Chungking has 
been received by the American Gas As- 


have occasion to do so. 


; 


ociation Testing Laboratories thanking 
them for the Directories of Approved 
Gas Appliances and Listed Accessories 
which have arrived from time to time. 

The letter, which was three months in 
transit, reopens correspondence with the 
Chinese government from which the 
Laboratories had not heard since the 
United States entered the war. In for- 
mer years the Chinese had displayed 
much interest in gas equipment require 
ments and testing procedures and made 
a number of requests for publications 
covering them. On several occasions 
representatives visited the Laboratories. 

Association Headquarters has, from 
time to time during the war, sent gas 
industry publications to the Chinese Na- 
tional Library at Chungking to aid in 
rebuilding that institution which was de- 
stroyed by the Japanese in their con- 
quest of Nanking. 





Roper Range Bulletin 
Describing their new 40 inch four 
burner, staggered top range, designated 
as number 4-3804, a new bulletin has 
been issued by Roper Range Co., Rock- 
ford, III Numerous features and re- 
finements are listed and illustrated. 


H. D. Leisenring Succeeds 
Beardsley with Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co. 


H. I. (“Hi”) Beardsley, veteran execu- 
tive in the Sales Department of Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company, has announced 
his early intentions of retirement from ac- 
tive business. “Hi”, who numbers his 
friends by the thousands in the Petroleum 
and Public Utility fields, has had an active 
and productive career with the Pittsburgh 
organization dating from his original em- 
ployment as a water meter salesman on 


July 1, 1912. 


H. |. Beardsley H. D. Leisenring 


For many years he traveled the New 
York and New England territory for the 
old Pittsburgh Meter Company, predeces- 
sor to the present organization. From 1918 
to 1930, he was district manager in the 
Chicago territory which position he re- 
linquished to head the newly established 
Gasoline and Oil Meter Division. 

During his tenure as Manager of this 
department he has been largely responsible 
for its growth to a dominant place in the 
company’s business. 

Mr. Beardsley, for the present will re- 
main active in company affairs and lend 
his assistance to H. D. Leisenring, who has 
been appointed as his successor. Mr. 
Leisenring, an engineering graduate of 
Lafayette College, brings to his new posi- 
tion a background of experience gained 
through 10 years of exclusive work with 
the oil companies in the midwest. He 
formerly had charge of this branch of 
Pittsburgh Equitable products in the 
Chicago territory and will now make his 
headquarters in the main offices at Pitts- 
burgh 


t 
National Security Award 
To Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


For safeguarding “production, employees 
and property” by maintaining “a superior 
standard of protection and security,” Port 
land Gas & Coke Company of Portland, 
Ore., received one of the first National 
Security Awards to be presented by the 
Office of Civilian Defense in the area west 
of the Rockies. President Paul B. McKee 
accepted the award in behalf of the many 
members of his organization whose train- 
ing and cooperation in the defense set-up 
brought their company its recognition. 
Major General Robert H. Lewis, com- 
manding general of the Northwest Sector, 
Western Defense Command, made the pre- 
sentation at a Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon. Mayor Earl Riley accepted 
honors for the city of Portland. 
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Complete Local Campaigns visibility than those without them, 


on Gas Refrigeration tests show 
Prepared by Servel his thorough testing program was 
; ss sed on the local suggested ads to give 
To tie in with their national advert 
ing program, a local campaign on gas wuld presell for postwar gas refrigera- 


refrigeration has recently been released tion and the modernity of gas as a fuel. 


is utility companies a campaign that 


to gas utility companies by Servel Inc 
it was announced by Geo. S. Jon 
vice-president in charge of 
Servel. 

This new plan book outlines 
gested campaigns. The first pl 
the campaign is a series of newspap 
ads that substantiate with local 
mony the testimonials of famous 
used in Servel’s national ads. 


As an addition to this suggested gas 
reitrigeration newspaper campaign, Serv- 
is offering the utilities a new mailing 
entitled, ““‘What Users Say About 
rvel.” This piece is designed for ar- 
itects, builders, and realtors, with the 
idea in mind that if you can keep this 
roup sold on gas refrigeration you can 
almost sure that the kitchéns they 
ign and build will be all-gas kitchens. 
is also recommended for use as a bill 
ffer for the utilities to send along 
their monthly statements. 
Emphasis, too, is laid on starting bill- 
board advertising and floor displays now 
he new campaign 
The full theme of this campaign is 
expressed in the title of the recently is- 
sued plan book, which is, “Getting 
Ready for the Postwar Market with Gas 
Refrigeration Now.” This plan book is 
unother step in Servel series on postwar 
action, rather than postwar planning. 
announcing the new campaign, Mr. 
said, “The gas industry has a 
story to tell one that is true 
of gas refrigerators, the only auto- 
retrigerator with no moving parts 
freezing System to wear or cause 
Now while many users of do- 
refrigerators are burdened with 
ive repairs and breakdowns is a 
time than ever to tell the story 
manent silence and trouble-free 


George S. Jones, Jr 


The second suggested cam} 
strictly testimonials from the gas 
pany’s local customers. The same pr 
aration formula that was used in S« 
national advertising campaign, wl! 
now appearing in many leading 
publications, was used t spark t nlbert Schade has recently been ap- 
local plan book nted to the staff of the Advertising and 

Studies made of all types 
showed that of 2922 advertisements 
veyed, those with people in them get 21 
percent more attention and 60 percent Mr. Schade, who was employed by the 
better reading. Readership figures & Whitney Division of United Air- 
cate that testimonial advertising is served 5 years as sales promotion 
10.3 per cent more effective than nor inager with the Silex Coffeemaker Com- 
testimonial advertising. A study He was also with the John B. Fair- 
advertisements revealed that those wit bairn agency of Hartford, and for two 


mance 


~ 


Gilbert Schade Joins Staff 
of Servel Inc. 


Promotion Department of Servel, 
cording to R. J. Cannift, advertising 
ales promotion manager. 


small amounts of copy were 72 pe: it nd one-half years was on the Sales Pro- 
greater on thorough readership thar ion staff for the Hartford Steel Ball 
those with large solid blocks 

Lastly, advertisements with nded Rutgers University in New 
tures in them average 25 per cent ea sruns oe 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 


lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 
Gas Industry. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue. Brooklyn. New York 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 











Open Forum Meeting of I.C.I. 


“When the building industry gets 
green light, manufacturers of heat 
cooling and air conditioning equipms 
will have only themselves to blame 
they don’t get a higher percentage of 
construction dollar,” stated P. B. Zimm« 
man, President of the Indoor Clima 
Institute in announcing the first big Op 
Forum Meeting of the organization to 
held in Detroit, September 21st and 221 

The LC.I. is organized to assist mar 
ufacturers and trade associations in tl 
promotion of controlled indoor climate 
and is designed to serve as a clearing 
house of unprejudiced information. An 
other of the Institute’s major activities 
will be a program of cooperation wit 
industries, institutions of learning and thx 
government in postwar personnel training 
This is a much needed service in the r 
employment of returning fighters and 
should prove of inestimable value. The 
Science Committee, likewise, has a ver) 


impressive program which will bring to 


editors, publishers, writers, authors and 
I.C.l. members a new type of depend 
able information dealing with the scien 
tific developments in the field of con 
trolled indoor climate. 


— ———+f—- — 


Lincoln “Fleet-Welding” Method 
Described in Booklet 


An entirely new method for increasing 
the speed of welding mild steel called 
“Fleet-Welding” is described in a 48-page 
booklet just published by The Lincoln Elec 
tric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

How this latest Lincoln development in 
troduces a technique of arc welding whic! 
not only greatly increases the speed of the 
process over conventional welding methods, 
but also cuts costs as much as 59 per cent 
is described in the booklet. Ways in whicl 
“Fleet-Welding” utilizes the: benefits of 
“arc force” to obtain greater penetratior 
and the required weld strength is als 
brought out. “. 

Some of the important subjects covere 
in this manual include: using “are force’ 
to increase welding speed; effect of pene 
tration on welding costs; cost reductior 
with “Fleet-Welding”; factors affectin: 
production speed and general informatior 
for use of procedure tables. It also cat 
ries complete information with correctiv: 
suggestions on the pr¢ cedures used for butt 
welds, fillet and lap welds. Several page 
are devoted to the procedures used in weld 
ing 18-gauge to 10-gauge sheet metal wit! 
tables giving electrode type and size, elec 
trode polarity, current, arc speed, pound 
of electrode per foot of weld and recom 
mended fit-up for butt welds, fillet welds 
lap welds, corner welds and edge welds. 

In addition to the booklet’s 29 phot 
graphs and drawings illustrating the “Fleet 
Welding” technique, the bulletin carrie 
procedure tables which list plate thickness 
electrode size, current, melt-off rate, ar 
speed, number of passes, feet of join 
welded per hour, and pounds of electrod 
per foot of weld. 

In order to assist users of arc weldin 
in establishing proper welding procedure 
and procedure control, this manual is avail 
able on request. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
American Meter Co. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
American Stove Co. 
Assn. of Gas Appliance and Equipt. Mfrs 


Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 
Lattner Mfg. Co., P. M. 
Lavino & Co., E. J. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 


Barber Gas Burner Co., ’ 
Besse, Osborn & Odell 
Blaw-Knox Company 


Merco-Nordstrom Valve Co. 
Metric Metal Works 


Norton Company 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., The Norwalk Valve Co. 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., The 
Clark Bros. Co. 
Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 
Cleveland Heater Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Coal Carbonizing Co. 
Connolly Iron Sponge & Governor Co 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 
Cribben & Sexton Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 





Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Roberts-Gordon-Appl. Corp. 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Servel Electrolux Division 
Smith Corporation, A. O. 
Sprague Meter Co., The 

Stacey Manufacturing Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 

Syntron Co. 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 
Dresser Mfg. Co. 


Estate Stove Co. 


Gas Machinery Co. 

a ne ae. ee ef = > ° » . 

ras Purifying Materials Co. United Engineers & Constructors, 

General Coal Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 


Harper-Wyman Co. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 











field, O., has announced the organizing 
of a retail sales training program. The 
new program will be directed by Donald 
. Company will  s. Sharp, under the supervision of W. 
meeting of stockholders on October = fy ybert 7 appan, vice-president 

16, preparatory the 
Corporation of Co 


Dresser Plans Acquisition 
WANTED of International-Stacey Corp. 
Product Development Dresser 

Engineer call a 


Manufacturing 
to acquiring assets of 
International-Stacey 
Coast gas imbus. O 


Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., one of 


ig With this new 
the major Pacific gi 


duty of 


program, it will be the 





range manufacturers, desires to 
obtain for a permanent position, 
a graduate engineer having the 
following capabilities : 

* Experience in range 
design and combustion prac- 
tices 

* Familiarity with AGA test- 
ing procedures 

* Knowledge of production 
operation and development. 

Give complete details as to per- 
sonal qualifications, age, experi- 
ence, education, etc. 

Apply Personnel Department, 
Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, California. 


gas 











PRODUCTION ENGINEER 


Wanted. Engineer, experienced in do- 
estic gas burning equipment for post-war 
ogram. Position is permanent and with 

old established manufacturer. Write 
x 136, c/o American Gas Journal, Inc., 


Park Place, New York 7, N. 





Author 


the shares ol! 


ization will be sought to increase 


comn stock from 350,- 


t on 
QOO to 600,000, to 


fix a $1 


ind to change 


par value on 


the company’s 


Inc 


to Dresser Industries 


acquisition o! the property 
International-Stacey, 
the will 


equipment 


ss of 


lustries for first time 
ajor supplier of 

illing for and producing oil and 

m« 


The 


group 


the Dresser 
engines and compres- 
couplings and 


roducing refining 


mpanies in 
cture 
other 
and trans- 
International-Stacey and its 


sors, equip- 
ment 

porting oil 
are makers of derricks, drill- 
d other oil and 


subsidiaries 
ing equipment, blowers at 


gas field 


Retail Sales Training 
Program 


the 
training 


Realizing 
ficient 


importance of an ef- 
program retail sales 
people with new, inexperienced and un- 
trained retail people to be em- 
ployed when gas range merchandising is 
resumed, G. V. McConnell, general sales 
manager of the Tappan Stove Co., Mans- 


for 


sales 


lappan representatives to assist 
in the training of 


through 


retail sales people 
personal 


other forms of assistance 


sales meetings, con- 


tacts and 


This new 
growth of 


the out- 
weeks of investigation 
of the training methods of other out- 
standing Their best 
ideas will include fundamentals of retail 
selling, product 


department is 
many 


merchandisers. 
and features, 


use of product, and most effective dem 
onstration 


Structure 





FOR SALE 
WATER GAS EXHAUSTER 
Good Available at once 

Price $250.00 loaded on truck 


Condition 


Exhauster—Size #7—Wilbraham Green 
Blower Co., with Greenfield steam engine. 
Rated Capacity—13 cu. ft. displacement per 
revolution at 150 rpm. (corrected, approxi- 
mately 80,000 cu. ft. per hr.)—rope drive. 
Revivifying Blower, Size 3A _ included. 
Inquire—Blackstone Valley Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Pawtucket, R. I. Atten: 
R. Buckminster. 
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BONDS 


E. H. Dixon Pres, Elee Pr & Light 
Corp., N. C. McGowen Pres. 
United Gas Corp. 


E. H. Dixon has been elected president 
of Electric Power & Light Corp., 
N. C. McGowen has been made presid 
of United Gas Corp. Mr. Dixor 
formerly vice-president 
Electric Power & Light 
Gowen has been president of 
subsidiaries of United Gas. P. O. Cana 
day has been named treasurer of Electri 
Power & Light and R. H 
made vice-president of United 
B. Peterson has been elected a 
of both concerns while W. T. Wy 
C. J. Savoie are new 
Gas. Both companies are unit 
Electric Bond & Share Co. gr: 


and 


executive 
while Mr 


Hargrove 
Gas \ 


direct 


directors of 


% 
W. B. Cosdon Joins 


Ebasco Services Inc. 


Walter B. Cosdon, for the 
months assistant to Paul Vall 
istrator of Utilities Order 
Office of War Utilities, has res 
accept a position with Ebasco 
Inc. He will be assigned 
Washington office. 

3efore joining the old Power 
in June, 1942, Cosdon was aft 


the Potomac Electric Power C 


od 


General Controls N. Y. Branch 
Moves to New Quarters 

Han 7 

Brancl 

Calif., 


Branch Manager, John 
the New York Factory 
eral Controls, Glendale, 
turers of automatic pressure, tem 
and flow controls, has occupied 
larger quarters in the Architects 
ing, 101 Park Ave, New York 
General Controls’ Cleveland Brancl 
moved into new quarters recently 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Branch Manager L. E. 
zell in charge. 
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VICTORY CANNING DISPLAY 


This Victory Canning Display has been 
particularly successful in attracting cus- 
tomers on the Display Floor of the Wyan- 
dotte County Gas Company, Kansas City, 
Kansas. You will agree that Miss Claudia 
Brant, Home Service Director, on the left, 
and Miss Phyllis Mattson, her assistant, 
on the right, contribute substantially to 
the attractiveness of the effect. W. D. 
Rymus of the New Business Department 
was the designer 


E. H. Kifer Succeeds Col, Tuttle 
at San Antonio 


After serving as Chairman of the 
Board and General Manager of the City 
and Electric System of San An- 
ynio, Texas since October, 1942, Colonel 
W. B. Tuttle at his own request retired 
from the position of General Manager. 
serve as Chairman 
Board. 
has named E. 

Manager, to suc- 
The change became 


(was 


ill continue to 
City Public 
ie Board of 


Service 
Trustees 
General 
Tuttle 

ive August Ist 


Kifer as 
( olonel 





Obituary 


JOSEPH BECKER 
F. Becker, who retired as vice- 
Consolidated Edison 
York in 1937 after 
service with it and af- 
died August 14th at 
N. Y He was sixty-nine 


of the 
New 


Six years Ol 


d companies, 


ny of 


Saranac Inn, 
years ol | 

Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Becker joined 
Edison 1890 
when the organization 
Edison Electrical IlI- 

While working he 
studies at Pratt Institute, 
College and Brooklyn Poly- 
Institute, and in 1899 was named 
superintendent of the meter department 

Nine years later he was named general 


Brooklyn Company in 


as a meter clerk 
vas known as the 
luminating Company 
continued his 
St. Francis 


technic 


American Gas Joi 
superintendent of the company. H« 
the Brooklyn organization in 1909 ¢ 
come sales manager of the United El 
Light and Power Company, which 

merged with the Consolidated FE 
Company. In 1932 Mr. Becker was 

ed vice-president in charge of sales 
both companies and in 1936 he becar 
vice-president of the Consolidated FE: 
Company of New York. 


GEORGE BARKER 


George Barker, a vice-president of 
Public Service Corporation of New Je: 
sey, died August 23d. He was six 
eight years old. 

Mr. Barker was a director of the cor 
poration, and director of the Public Sery 
ice Electric and Company, and 
the Public Service Co-ordinated Trans- 
port. 

He was a real-estate agent when lh 
joined the corporation more than twent 
years ago. His title was vice-president 
in charge of real estate and purchas 

Mr. Barker was the brother-in-law o 
Thomas N. McCarter, president of th 
Public Service Corporation of New Je: 
sey. 


Gas 


CHARLES C. REED 


Charles C. Reed, general superintendent 
of the Hope Natural Gas Co., died at 
his home in Clarksburg, W. Va., on Au 
gust 20th, of a heart attack. He was 
59 years old. 

Mr. Reed had been in the empk 
of the Hope Company since September 
27, 1910, the year he came to Clarksburg 
as assistant superintendent of the mete: 
and gasoline department. On January | 
1920, he was appointed superintendent « 
the gasoline department for the Hop 
Construction and Refining Company ai 
served in that position until he was mad 
assistant general superintendent of the er 
tire Hope Company. *" 

While serving with the Hope Consiru 
tion and Refining, he directed much 
the pioneer work in the development 
perfection of the absorption method 
gasoline extraction from natural gas 

In October of 1938, Mr. Reed 
general superintendent and a directo1 
the company and _ its. affiliates 


bec: 


JOHN A. LITTLE 
John A, Welsbacl 


; Little, comptroller, 
Engineering and Management Corporat 
died at his home in Philadelphia, July 
after a prolonged illness. He was 
years old. 

Mr. Little joined the Welsbach org 
zation as an office boy in 1906, and ex 
for nearly two years’ service in the a 
during the First World War, inclu 
active service in France, his employ: 
was uninterrupted with the Welsbach 
gineering and Management Corpora 
and its subsidiary companies, such as 
son Company, Ozone Processes, Inc., 
Welsbach Street Lighting Company. 

Mr. Little was elected assistant secre 
of the group in 1940, and became cé 
troller in 1941. 





Money That 
Multiplies 


the small outlay 





The small outlay for gas purifying mate- 
rial is an insignificant sum in comparison 
with total production costs. Superficial 
thinking might lead to the conclusion that 
it makes little difference whether one 
pays little or much for purifying material. 

But think of the REDUCTION in pro- 
duction costs achieved by using a more 
effective purifying material. Then the 
“insignificant sum” 


BECOMES A 
SIGNIFICANT 
INVESTMENT 


LAVINO ACTIVATED OXIDE's high capacity for 
absorbing H.S, and its unusual activity, are potent 


factors in getting quicker, better purification 


That also means you don't need as large dry boxes 
. . that you buy less purifying material . . . that you 
get better results — quicker. 


It means less handling of material; lower transporta- 
tion costs; fewer changes of box contents: more con- 


servation of manpower. 


Why not start getting these benefits by using 


PO 
| ALTI VATED | 
Oxi5é 








Supplied unmixed; or ready mixed in “Sponge” form 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY 


1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 2, PENNA. 


PERMAGLAS 





...A Feature 
that Challenges 
Comparison 





Grass is clean. It’s sanitary. It’s the answer to your postwar 
market that will demand newer and higher standards of per- 
fection in hot water convenience, sanitation, and cleanliness. 


That’s why SMITHway Automatic Gas Water Heaters are 
lined with glass... Permaglas...a smooth, lustrous, sani- 
tary, blue glass lining permanently fused to the inside of 
SMITHway Tanks. 


Permaglas is the modern and healthful way of heating and 
storing clean hot water—just as clean as the water you 
drink from the tap. 


MONOQUAD CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
FLAWLESS GLASS LINING 


The tank cylinder, the two heads, and the flue 
are individually glass lined before assembly. 
This permits minute inspection of every 
square inch of the glass-lined surfaces. When 
finally assembled by Smithwelding, the result 
is a strong, flawless tank that will give years 
of carefree service. 


There's Only One 


Tos > ati  @ 
Pormagias Write for further information and get the 


inside story on SMITHway Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters lined with Permaglas. 


Haue You Bought an Extra War Bond This Month? 
A. O. SMITH Corporation 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Offices at: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles and Seattle 
in Canada: JOHN INGLIS CO., LIMITED 


Permaglas Victory Model Heaters are available in all 
sizes in accordance with W.P.B. limitation order L-185. 


Cisnigte 


GAS WATER HEATERS 
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